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Mr. SumMervit_e had been many years en- 
gaged as a wholesale merchant in New York, and 
had by industry, judgment, and economy, con- 
trived, before he had passed the prime of life, to 


amass a fortune sufficieut, as he conceived, to sup- ; 
ply the wants of himself and his wife in the style ; 


in Which they had been accustomed to live, and to 
bring up and settle in the world their rising family, 
which consisted of three daughters and two sons. 
Under this conviction he withdrew from business, 
and Mrs. Summerville, having fallen into a deli- 


cate state of health, he purchased a very beautiful ; 
farm in New Jersey, not far from the pine forests, ‘ 
and hoped by the quiet of a country life, and the? 


salubrity of the air, to see her before long restored 
to her usual health and activity, and a life so 


valuable to her young family secured to them for : 
But the hope was a falla-: 


many years to come. 
cious one, and after lingering little more thana 
year, she sunk under an accumulation of diseases. 
A short time before she died, she spoke to her 


eldest daughter Elizabeth, who happened at the: 


time to be her only attendant, of her approaching 
death, a subject on which she had in vain endea- 


vored to bring the other members of the family to. 


hear her speak with sufficient calmness to enable 
her to express her wishes in relation to those 
points that lay nearest her heart. 


“T leave you, my dear Elizabeth,” said the dy-: 


ing invalid, ** an arduous task to perform, when I 


entrust to you the care of your brothers and sis-: 
ters; but I leave it without any doubt of your | 


punctual and faithful discharge of the duty. I say 
sisters, because though Emily is not much younger 
than yourself, yet she is the object of my most 
anxious solicitude. Whilst her mind has been 


forming, I have been too much an invalid to regu-‘ 


late and direct it as carefully as was necessary, 


and your time has also been too much occupied in} 
nursing me to be much with her, and, therefore, : 


though she is kind, gentle, and amiable, she has 


given way to a morbid sensibility, that if not soon. 
corrected will interfere very materially with her . 
Let it be‘ 
your care then, my Elizabeth, to impart to her: 
the true precepts of religion; if once fully con-< 


usefulness and happiness through life. 


vineed of the goodness of God and of his unceasing 
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love, she will have a sure stay on which to lean 
in her passage through the world; and, oh! when 
she comes, as I now am, to her last hour, what a 
steadfast support will she find it.” 

After pausing a few minutes, the dying parent 
added— 

“For the younger ones I have little anxiety. 
They have a kind and exce!lent father, and I know 
that you will fulfill all a mother’s duties toward 
them. You will teach them by precept as well as 
by your own example to love God, to be truthful, 
industrious and affectionate ; and thus armed, there 
is no fear but they will pass through life with hap- 
piness and respectability, and I shall meet my 
children again in those regions of bliss whither I 
am going to wait for them.” 

Soon after this the sainted spirit took its 
flight. 

The death of his excellent wife, however, 
‘proved but the beginning of Mr. Summerville’s 
misfortunes. A succession of heavy losses, in 
consequence of the many failures which took place 
a few years back amongst the various incorporated 
companies in Philadelphia, to which on his re- 
moval near that city, he had transferred his pro- 
perty, soon reduced him to his little farm for his 
sole dependence, and even this he was obliged, 
before long, to mortgage to the utmost extent of 
its value. Thus encumbered, his life became a 
prey to anxiety, and his health began rapidly to 
decline, so that he was soon deprived of the power 
of making any exertion to overcome the difficul- 
ties in which he was involved. The young man 
who farmed for him was active and industrious, 
and thoroughly acquainted with his business, but 
the markets were low, and with a large family to 
provide for, Mr. Summerville found that every 
year he was becoming more anc more involved, 
and at length a seizure was made of both real es- 
tate and personal property for the mortgage and 
arrears of interest. But short notice was allowed 
between the seizure and the time of sale, but it 
was sufficient to give the unhappy owner time to 
sink into a narrower tenement of which he could 
not be dispossessed. 

This was a stroke for which his now orphan 
children were almost totally unprepared, and it 
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took place so short a time before the day adver-}few years he would be a very efficient help. 
tised for the sale of the property, that it is proba- ‘ “Mary, the little blue-eyed Mary, with a skin as 
ble both sheriff and purchasers might all have? hite and pure as the leaf of the lily, and bright 
surrounded them before they recollected what was ‘ golden ringlets hanging about her neck, was the 
to take place, had they not been reminded by ‘next in age; and she was so light, so pure, so sylph- 
Christian Marchmont, Mr. Summerville’s tenant, ‘ like, that one might almost have imagined her to 
and his excellent mother, busying themselves in( be a little fairy sent by some good genii to watch 
making those arrangements of which the young { over and guard the family of which she formed a 
mourners were wholly incapable. ‘part. At the time she lost her mother she was 
Nothing can be conceived more forlorn and me-‘ too young to be able to form any idea of death; 
lancholy than every thing appeared as Elizabeth‘ but when she saw her father, stretched out pale 
began to withdraw her mind, on the morning of ?and cold, and unable to answer to the voice to 
the day of sale, from her buried father, whose ‘ which he never before failed to respond, her deep 
grave was scarcely closed, and Jook around at the ‘sobs and gushing tears proved that she was one of 
preparations for their being deprived of all. : those that are born to weep. The youngest was 
<another boy, Lionel, or the lion, as they were in 
“Ofevery stay save innocence and Heaven.”  $the habit of ealling him, not quite four years old. 
‘He was too young to comprehend why his little 
Of Heaven, yes! that was a‘stay that could not ‘sister wept so much, though old enough to be dis- 
be taken from them. It was a support on which’ tressed at seeing her grieved. 
the orphan had a peculiar right to depend, for God)“ Don’t cry, Mary,” he would say, ‘ when 
had taken them under his especial care, and com-‘ papa is not dead; he will come to us again, [ know 
mended them in a thousand endearing ways to the ‘ he will, for he never stays very long away from 
protection of the benevolent. (us; and if you will not ery you shall have the 
With a heart beaming with love and steadfast pony all the week to yourself. I will never ask 
confidenee, she knelt down and dedicated herself‘ to ride once.”’ 
to his service and that of the helpless family that; Poor fellow! he little knew that his father would 
now looked up to her as their only protector, and’ never return, and that the pony would soon be 
prayed earnestly for grace to fulfill the duties of: gone also! 
her arduous calling. After having done this, she! When Elizabeth entered the chamber in which 
rose with a lighter heart and a more composed‘ Emily was, she found the lovely girl dressed, but 
mind than had been her portion for a long time, ; sitting on the bed with her arms crossed over her 
and began to hasten forward breakfast, that the bosom and an expression of profound melancholy 
meal might be dispatched and they able to shut: pervading her whole figure. She raised her eyes 
themselves up in the most retired room in the‘ as Elizabeth entered, and at sight of her the tears, 
house before the unwelcome company began to. which before had refused to come to her aid, im- 


collect. ‘mediately filled her eyes and ran streaming down 
It was one of those cold raw days that we fre-* her cheeks. 
quently experience, even in June, when an east “Come, dear Fmily,”? said Elizabeth, in the 


wind drives the pelting rain, and scems to carry ‘ most affectionate tone of voice, come down to 
blight and desolation all around. But Elizabeth’s > breakfast.” 
mind had become attuned and harmonized by the? I wonld rather not go down stairs. I could 
holy spirit within, and as soon as the breakfast» not eat any breakfast if I were to go.” 
was ready she went to summon her little familys ‘ Let me beg of you, my dearest sister,’’ remon- 
to the table. ‘strated Elizabeth, sitting down by the side of the 
But before we go any further, we must pause | weeping girl, and putting her arm round her waist 
a moment and introduce that family a little more } in the tenderest manner, “ not to give way to this 
particularly to the knowledge of our readers.‘ despondency. Remember the expression of Fre- 
Emily, who was about two years younger than, derica Bremer, that we both admired so much— 
Elizabeth, had just completed her nineteenth year. }¢ And this too will pass away’—and let us submit 
She was exceedingly pretty, with regular features,’ with patience to the present, and hope for better 
beautiful large melting blue eyes, a fair, nay,‘ things for the future.”’ 
rather a transparent complexion, and a great pro-} What hope is there for beings so totally desti- 
fusion of bright, silky, flaxen-hair. But all these } tute as we are?” returned the desponding Emily. 
things, though pleasing in themselves, owed their >“ How can we hope! What have we to look to! 
principal charm to the expression of sensibility ‘In a few hours we shall be almost without a bed 
and sweetness that shone through her every look.‘ to sleep on, or a morsel of bread to put into our 
She appeared to be a creature too delicate, too’ mouths; or rather, into the mouths of the children, 
fragile to bear the storms of the world, even if? for we ourselves can bear privation; but how shall 
sheltered under the protecting care of fortune and‘ we bear to hear our angel Mary, and our noble 
affection How then was she to encounter the: little Lion ask for bread when we have none to 
bitter storms to which poverty must now expose < give them, or to go to bed, when we have no bed 
her? How stem the torrent of adversity by which? for them to lay their darling heads upon.” 
they were assailed? What could she do but sink» Oh! do not distress yourself and me by con- 
an unresisting victim into its waves ? juring up so sad a picture,” said the elder sister, 
The death of several children whose births had: struggling to repress the tears which were foreing 
succeeded Emily’s, left a gap of nine years be-} themselves down her cheeks. “Let us trust in 
tween her and the next in age, who was a boy.’ God and love each other, and all will yet be 
Gustavus was in his tenth year, and was a tall, \ well.” 
stout, intelligent boy of his age, but yet too young; * We shall love each other whatever may be- 
to be any thing but an additional source of anxiety ? fall, but what will that do for us, except to make 
to his sister, though his many noble and generous; our misfortunes more bitter ?” 
qual.ties gave her every reason to hope that in a‘ Oh, no! that is not the way that real love 
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operates, dearest Emily. It cheers, animates, and 
stimulates to exertion. 
selves to care for, we might think it was hardly 
worth while to make an effort. 
for those who are dear to us that we are called; 
upon to exert ourselves, then love gives us strength ; 
to encounter every difficulty. Look out, dear, 
Emily, continued Elizabeth,” pointing through the } 
window, as she spoke, to some cypress vines that: 
twisted their slender stems around the garden 


paling; “look at those small fibres at the top of: 
the vine, all the single ones toss about in the wind > 


as if they must inevitably be broken and destroy- 
ed; but see where several of them have twisted ‘ 
round each other, how firmly they stand and face 
the tempest, almost without bending; and so it? 
will be with us if we permit the spirit of love to: 
kindle in eur hearts, for love is an emanation from ‘ 
God himself, and will give power to the simple < 
and strength to the weak. Then come, my sis- 


ter! my helpmate! Let us-go down to our chil- 


dren, for they are now wholly ours, and depend : 
on us alone. Let us attend to their wants, and in‘ 
supplying them we shall find comfort for our-;‘ 
selves.” 

Emily’s tears had gradually subsided under the $ 
influence of Elizabeth’s piety, resignation, and 
tenderness, and without any further opposition she ( 
followed her sister down stairs, Where the children 
were waiting impatiently for their breakfast. 
They had scarcely finished their meal when Chris- 
tian Marchmont came in to say that the articles ; 
of furniture that were placed in a certain part of 
the house were such as the law permitted them to 
keep for their own use; and to that portion of the 
dwelling he wished them to confine themselves, 
and even to lock themselves in, as it would be dif- 
ficult otherwise, to avoid the intrusion of the vul- 
gar and curious, of which there was always a 
large proportion to be found on such occasions. 

On complying with his wishes, the sisters were } 
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s Oh, my pony! my pony! My own dear little 
Jem! Qh, sister, pray don’t let them sell him!”? 
> In vain Elizabeth tried to soothe and comfort 
the poor little girl, she wept incessantly at the 
thought of parting with her dear little Jem, so that 
even the little Lion failed to comfort her, who, 
(though « ‘xceedingly distressed himself at the idea 
of parting with their pet, yet forgetting his own 
grief in that of his sister,) came forw ard and as- 
‘sured her with an air of great complacency that 
he would soon be a man, and then he would get a 
thousand dollars and by her two ponies. 
) The next grief was that of Gustavus on seeing 
his favorite gray taken away by a new master, 
, and Elizabeth, as she stood endeavoring to console 
the mourning children, had to turn away her own 
seyes to avoid seeing the horse which she and 
a) mily had been in the habit of riding, shown off 
before the crowd, and about to be knocked down 
>to the highest bidder. ‘Then there was the sound 
of the voices of men, who had come to the sale 
for no other reason than because there were many 
‘others coming, and who had taken possession of 
‘the kitchen and dining-room, and unmindtul that 
}they were in the house of mourning, smoked, 
talked, laughed, and spit, much to the | annoyance 
Sof poor E mily, ‘who seemed to recoil within her- 
self every time a burst of merriment struck upon 
ther ear. Anxiously would the watchful Eliza- 
\ beth then try to suggest some idea more grateful 
‘to the mind of her sister, as if the subject of dis- 
tress was one in which she herself had no share, 
’ but was a “ fee simple’? to Emily alone. 
) Occasionally Christian or his mother would look 
}in upon them, and regret in the kindest manner, 
; that in consequence of the rain it was impossible 
‘ to keep the company out of the house. ‘ And 
: equally impossible,” added the young farmer, “to 
‘give some of them the slightest idea of delicacy or 
‘ feeling.”? 
At length, however, the business was finished 





surprised to find so much better a supply of fur- 2 and the company dispersed, and the prisoners were 
niture than they had any idea of possessing; in- {about to emerge from their confinement, of which 
deed their ignorance of such matters made them;the younger branches had become rather impa- 
unconscious of the law having made any provision} tient, when Mrs. Marchmont came and begged 
for their necessities, and they had supposed that that they would stay a little longer, till she and 
all that would be left to them after the sale would } the girl had cleared away the mud that had been 
be simply the few things that their very limited } brought into the house by the constant trampling 
means enabled them to buy in again. of feet. When this was done Christian came, and 
“You see, Emily,” said Elizabeth, her counte- ; opening the door with an expression of pleasure, 
nance lighting up with joy and gratitude as she ‘at which the sisters felt surprised and almost 
spoke, “mercy has already begun to beam upon ) shocked, asked them to come down stairs. They 
us through the dark clouds by which we were sur- } obeyed the summons, but on looking into the par- 
rounded. And in addition to the things that we ? lors, the doors of w hich stood wide open as if to 
see here, Christian has just told me that he has}court observation, they wondered to see every 
the power of reserving the best cow for us, to- {thing standing as they were accustomed to see it. 
gether with pigs, sheep, wheat, and various other? “I was in hopes the purchasers would have 
things that I cannot remember. Besides which he > take n the things away at once,” said Elizabeth, 
tells me that as we have the power of remaining }“ but I suppose the badness of the weather pre- 
here till next April, there is an almost universal ) vented them,” and as she spoke, she turned with 
wish expressed by the neighbors around us, that I {an expression of pain she in vain tried to conceal, 
would open a school in the school- house, where }and entered the dining-room, the door of which 
he is sure I would have a pretty large number of } Christian held open for them. Here all was neat- 
scholars, and though the terms are exceedingly $ ness and order; a cheerful fire burnt in the grate, 
low, it would yet be something for us to depend } and a good supper was on the table. 
upon till better things shall turn up.’ “You are det ermined we shall have one more 
Before Emily had time to express her pleasure } night of comfort,”’ said Elizabeth, looking with a 
at her sister’s communication, their attention was § smile of gratitude, first at Mrs. Marchmont and 
called off by a scream from little Mary, who on $ then at her son; * but after our minds were made 
looking out of a back window with the curiosity § up to the change it would perhaps have been bet- 
of childhood to see what was going on, beheld } ter for us if the things had all been taken off at 
their dear little pony led out to be sold, for the bu- } once.”’ 
siness had by this time commenced. » Every thing is gone that is to go,”’ replied 
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Christian, his eyes beaming with pleasure as he} that were left to her care, till she saw them be- 
spoke. ‘The = agenaong who bought the place,‘ yond the need of her further assistance. 
bought the stock, grain, hay, furniture, and every{ The morning rose bright and cheerful, as the 
thing except some “old lumber that was not worth; mornings generally are which succeed such a day 
keeping, and has given me directions that you are as the previous one had been, and the maternal 
to have the use of every thing the same as if it sister, if we may be allowed the expression, set to 
were your own, till next April, when he will} work with pious zeal to arrange her little house- 
come into possession. So you see there are some ? hold to the best advantage in every respect. 
hearts of flesh in the world still.” St had been agreed between them the evening 
‘There can be no doubt of it,” said Emily, with } before that they” might, by obtaining oce -asional 
warmth, “‘as long as yours, Christi ian, has power} help for washing and “scrubbing, do without a ser- 
to beat; for I have no doubt that, humane and} vant, and E lizabeth was the more disposed to this 
generous as it is of the gentleman, be he who he Sas it would call E mily more into action than her 
may, it is owing to your eloquent and affecting re-§ passive habits might otherwise incline her. The 
presentation that he has done all this, and given us‘ girl that they then had was therefore soon dis- 
time to breathe in.”’ charged, and it was arranged that as soon as Eli- 
“Pid | not tell you,” cried Elizabeth, her fine } zabeth should commence the business of teaching, 
eyes beaming with an almost celestial fire, “that ‘ Emilv was to take the charge of the house and of 
God would open a path for those who have trust‘ the little Lionel, while the other three were en- 
in him, and were willing to help themselves!’? { gaged in school. Gladly would Elizabeth have 
«And is the pony not gone,” asked Mary, who; brought Fmily to talk with her and take some in- 
had caught some glimpse of the meaning of what‘ terest in these arrangements, but she, poor girl! 
was said. ‘could do little but weep and give a tacit acquies- 
“‘No,” replied Christian, “ Mr. Pointett, for {cence to all that her sister said or proposed. 
that is the gentleman’s name, said he had a little) « My dearest Emily,’ said she after trying all 
granddaughter who would be delighted to ride) her little arts to win the mourner from her grief, 
upon it.” ‘did we not acknowledge last night that we had 
‘Well! if he will bring her here, she shall al-‘ great cause of thankfulness for the unexpected help 
ways ride twice for my once,” said the little girl, {that we had received; ought we not then to rouse 
satisfied that she would be doing a very magnani-{ ourselves from this state of unavailing sorrow, and 
mous act. {thus testify our gratitude to our merciful Father 
“Then, Mary,” said the generous Lion, “if I} for the unlooked for succor he has so kindly sent 
have not to buy you two ponies with my thousand ; to us.” 
dollars, | will buy you a very pretty side-saddle,} ‘Oh! what would I not give for your confi- 
a better one than you have, because you know it?) dence, dear Elizabeth, in the immediate agency of 
is too large.”’ }the Almighty! I believe there is a God, and that 
«* Oh, but when you are a man and have a thou- {he is the creator of all things; but I cannot feel 
sand dollars, I shall be a woman, and shall need a { the same conviction that you do, that he wills and 
large saddle.” } orders all by his own immediate power. ‘The im- 
“Shall you? Well, then I will buy you’”’—but } pression on my mind, I believe, is that he made a 
here the Lion was stopped by the welcome sum- ) beautiful world, and placed man in it to make 
mons to supper from Mrs. Marchmont, “ for,” said what use of it ne thought best; but I have never 
she, ‘‘ 1] am sure my children must have need of } yet been able to discover any proof of his direct- 
something to eat.’ ing the whole machine himself for the benefit of 
And so the two little ones, at least. thought, by § each individual.” 
the industry with which they applied to their late} ‘A beautiful example of his fatherly care pre- 
meal. Gustavus alone was wanting, but he had sents itself to my eye at this moment,” said Eli- 
hastened to the stable the moment he found his} zabeth, ‘‘and one, in which it appears to me, that 
favorite gray was still there, to congratulate him, ; nothing but a wilfully prejudiced eye can fail to 
or rather himself, upon his still occupying his ac- {see the hand of an all-wise and benevolent Provi- 
customed stall. He soon, however, obeyed ajdence. You see that clover-field before us, and 
summons from Christian, and the party exhibited { you know how dear papa used to watch its growth 
a picture of comfort almost amounting to happi-} and rejoice to see it yield so abundant a crop, and 
ness, that would have done any benevolent heart § ‘you know no doubt that it was because it was 
good to look upon. Even Emily’s countenance; valuable as food for cattle in winter. Now you 
had an expression that might almost be called} cannot but suppose that it is very important to 
cheerful, while Elizabeth, whose face beamed with} have a great plenty of the seed of so useful a plant 
the piety and thankfulness that glowed in her} to sow again the next spring. But to procure the 
heart, consulted with her friends upon various {seed of a plant in full perfection, it is necessary 
modes of economizing and increasing their little that the plant itself should decay; yet you know 
store, with as much pleasure as if she had been} that Christian has already, while the plant is yet 
preparing for a bridal festival; and before they } in full vigor, and while a large proportion of the 
took their leave, she had empowered them to} | flowers are in full bloom, began to talk of mowing 
make it known in the neighborhood that it was it down, and have heard him express great anxiety 
her intention to commence school as soon as the} that the weather may be fine that he may get it 
necessary arrangements could be made. into the barn in good condition. Where then is 
If ever a heart prostrated itself before the{this seed so necessary to the continuance of so 
Throne of Mercy with deep and holy gratitude, ; valuable a crop to come from? Now mark me, 
that of Elizabeth Summerville did that evening, ) dear Emily ! and let what I am going to say enter 
and as she poured out her ardent thanks for the } into your heart, for it is worthy of a place there. 
protecting care that they had experienced, she de- The flowers of the first crop which are so important 
clared her determination to give up every selfish ; for cattle, do not contain any seed, therefore the 
consideration, and think only of the good of those } husbandman loses nothing by storing it in his barn 
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for their use; whereas the second crop, which’ ‘Keep but your eyes open and you will scarcely 
contains the seed, is injurious to them, and conse-‘ move a step, or examine a single natural object 
quently he is no loser by leaving it to rot that; without seeing something in it to tell you that 
he may extract the seed. Now tell me, my? God is love; and the happiness of such a belief is 
dear sister, can any thing prove more clearly great to all, but how infinitely great to the un- 
the benevolence, as well as the power of the) protected orphan.” 


Deity ?” > «After this conversation Elizabeth had the plea- 
“But are you sure that this is really the}sure of seeing that Emily made evident efforts 
case ?” with herself to throw off both the dreamy inac- 


“Perfectly. Ask Christian the first time you) tivity in which she had formerly been in the habit 
see him and he will tell you the same thing.‘Sof indulging, and the hopeless despondency in 
Think you then, my sister, that He who thus pro-{ which since her father’s death her mind had been 
vides for the cattle of the field will have no imme-? involved, and she took every opportunity of di- 
diate care for us? Are we not better than) recting her attention, without forcing them too ob- 
they ?” trusively upon her notice, to the various marks of the 

“Oh, this does indeed speak to the heart! I‘ superintending care of Providence which a resi- 
will treasure it in mine, and when I find myself} dence in the country so abundantly furnishes, and 
relaxing into doubt, I will again strengthen my } always had the satisfaction of seeing that they had 
faith by recalling this beautiful example of thea happy effect on her mind. 
tender care of an all-wise Providence.” (To be Concluded in our neat.) 
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MYSTERIES OF RELIGION. 
BY MATTHIAS SHEELEIGH. 


O come, thou erring fellow man, , On whose broad dial man doth read 
Who vainly think’st all things to sean, 
And scornfully dost spurn away 


The seasons’, years’, and ages’ speed ? 
“Tts names,” thou say’st, “I know full well ; 


Aree ws 


The light that beams from endless day— Its nature though, I cannot tell.” 
The light that guides to peace and life, ¢ Then wilt thou say, to prove thy wisdom, 
Beyond this world of death and strife— ‘ There is no planetary system ?” 


Because thou canst not understand 


; Say, canst thou tell the power that shrouds 
Some truths too great to comprehend ; iy 


; The light of day in midnight clouds? 
Come, let us reason then together, , ) Be ; fal 
: a? Or canst thou tell the awful power 
Before thou harm thyself forever. . . 
That rides upon the storm and shower— 


Ifthou Religion wilt deny, , That flies to earth and shivers trees, 


And set her doctrines lightly by, ‘ The mountain rends and stirs the seas? 
Because some truths which she doth teach, “These powers,” thou say’st, “of which ye speak, 


Are too sublime for thee to reach, 
Then we consistently expect 


To understand I am too weak.” 


Then wilt thou say, to shun the wonder, 
That thou wilt likewise truth reject, : There is no lightning, cloud, nor thunder ?” 
Wherever found, that is too high , : 
a Or canst thou fully show the cause, 
For thee to scan with mental eye, 5 
1 ree 3 Or calculate the force of laws, 
Although sustained by evidences, 


. . . . ; Which can, by one convulsive shock, 
The proof of which a child convinces. y 


Shake continents and kingdoms rock, 


Say, canst see the secret springs, And cities sink, with all their power 


By which the sun his glory flings, ¢ And brilliant show, to rise no more? 
In golden lines, with sovereign power, ? “ Oh, no,” thou say’st, “I can’t e’en try 
His vast dominions o’er and o’er? Such startling powers to descry!” 
Or see, how that in boundless space, ; Then wilt thou thus thy logic cherish : 
The sun exactly keeps his place ? “ No earthquakes heave, no cities perish ?” 
“ No, no,” thou sayest, “I cannot see; 
te oty ns P ) How is yon arch reared up on high, 
All this is mystery to me. ? Ste: . 
; . -? Against the darkly-mantled sky 4 
Then wilt thou in thy course persisting, ) ‘ napa oa 
: n ‘ peels Scar d And tell us, how can light diffuse 
Declare—* There is no sun existing ? M i : ; 
¢ Those variegated, blending hues? 
Or canst thou tell the mighty force ; And tell us also, what ¢s light, 
That hurls the planets in their course, Whose presence, day—and absence, night ” 
And guides them all their orbits through, Their nature and their inner springs, 
Producing clock-work grand and true “To me,” thou sayest, “are hidden things.” 
5 =] P] ? ? 
8* 
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Then wilt thou thus hold thy position: 
“ No light nor rainbow strikes my vision ?” 


How do the seeds of grass and grain 
Spring forth, adorning hill and plain ? 
How from the acorn doth arise 

The towering oak toward the skies? 
And how, the substance from the roots 


Produce the trunk, the leaves, and fruits ? 
“These things,” thou sayest, “are hid from me, 


As are the caverns of the sea.” 
Then wilt thou still, to hold thy station, 
Declare—* There is no vegetation ?” 


When in the garden or the grove, 
As zephyrs whisper thoughts of love, 
And every breeze, with silken wings, 
The tragrance of the flower brings, 
Then show the pencil and the power 
That paint and honey o’er the flower. 
Thou say’st—* The skill I cannot tell, 
That beautifies and scents the bell.” 
Then wilt thou say with sober reason, 
“ No flowers adorn the vernal season ?” 


As on a smiling summer day, 

When all is happy, light and gay, 

A little fairy takes its flight, 

In gaudy dress, on pinions bright, 

Say how, from an unsightly worm 

Proceeded such a gorgeous form ? 

This answer thou dost then return: 

“JT can ’t this transformation learn !” 
Then wilt thou this assertion utter: 


“ No butterilies in summer flutter.” 


And canst thou compass with a thought 


” 


Tuyse.r, so “ wonderfully” wrought ? 
Say, canst thou tell how that the food 
Produces flesh, and bone, and blood, 


And sinew, muscle, nerve, and vein, 


And lymph, and bile, and hair, and brain ? 


Or how, with engine-stroke, the heart— 
Throughout thy frame, to every part— 
The vital crimson fluid forces, 
In thousand ducts and unseen courses ? 


How doth the blood its strength impart, 
And then again rush to the heart ? 
How do the lungs the air respire ? 

And hast thou ever seen the fire— 
That inward, constant burning flame— 
That warms and vivifies thy frame ? 
And tell us also, dost thou know 


How, from the child, the man doth grow ? 


How all its parts expand and lengthen, 
And all in nice proportion strengthen ? 


How doth the image on the eye 

Unto the mental part repiy? 

Ifow doth the sound upon the ear 
Vibrate the nerve and cause to hear ? 
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How doth the tongue the thoughts impart 


Which are conceived within the heart ? 
How doth volition guide the sight, 
And move the pen, thy words to write? 


How doth the language of the passions 


Upon the features stamp impressions ? 


And canst thou understand the mind ? 
And how it is with flesh combined ? 
How doth it think, and will, and weigh, 
And make the elements obey ? 
How, in the twinkling of an eye, 
Flies it throughout the earth and sky? 
“ All this,” thou say’st, “is dark to me; 
I’m to MYSELF @ mystery.” 
Then wilt thou, st7// to be consistent, 
Declare that ruou art not existent? 


No, no; thou dost not thus decide ; 
Thou hast not thus these things denied 
When aught, in nature, thou dost find, 
That baflies all thy strength of mind, 
Thou dost not with a haughty air 
Of selfcomplacency declare— 
As when Religion is the theme— 
That this is but an empty dream; 
Despite of all the evidences 
That crowd upon you through the senses. 


Then why so inconsistent be, 
As on this very flimsy plea, 
To draw the fearful consequence 
That Christ’s Religion’s but pretence ? 
And that, too, when she testifies, 
That he who doth her word despise 
Shall everlasting wo endure ; 
While unto him who doth secure 

A title to her grace, is given 

A seat and “crown of life,” in Heaven. 


But, listen to the words of him 

Who Znows Religion’s not a dream: 

“ When Nature’s works present to me 

Unfathomable mystery, 

Then I for greater wonders look 

Within the lids of God’s own Book: 

‘The mystery of godliness 

Is great, for which my God I bless — 
Yes, bless Him while I fall before Him, 
And from my inmost soul adore Him! 


“ Yes, in this volume mysteries lie, 

For angel-minds too deep, too high; 
While Wisdom plainly points the road 
That leads the sinner home to God; 
And when my ransomed soul shall rise 
Above the stars and reach the skies, 
New wonders then I hope to find, 
That shall engage my raptured mind; 
And as I rise while ages roll, 

And Mysteries bow before my soul, 


New wonders I shall sti// discover, 
And Gop le Gop alone forever !” 
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MY 


BRIDAL HOME. 





BY JANE J. 





My Bridal Home! What girl of sixteen sum-; 
mers has not mused upon her bridal home,‘ 
gathering there from the rich stores of fancy, all) 
that could charm the eye, the ear, the soul? 
And in the midst, as crown of all her joys, placed 
one who smiled upon her with a smile of love;: 
who looked the look of love, who breathed the ‘ 
tones of love? And fondly has she dreamed that ‘ 
life would ever glide away perfumed with the un-< 
dying fragrance of the bridal rose. 

Happy, dreaming sisters! I have dreamed with } 
you. My bridal home was one that the whole‘ 
earth might envy; the wealth of the universe was ; 
at my command; all gems of art awaited my se- < 
lection to enrich my sanctuary, for such in truth’ 
it was, and new artists were to arise to give form ‘ 
to yet uncreated images of beauty. My dwelling 
was a palace built on classic ground, and refined < 
taste had presided over every labor. Its archi- > 
tecture was elegant and imposing; its parks, its: 
groves, its gardens, were faultless; its galleries‘ 
of paintings, its library, its conservatory, were ‘ 
fastidiously selected and arranged. My toilet was < 
exquisite, for I strove to make myself the richest } 
and the fairest gem of all. And when this rare 
dwelling was completed, who was placed there ‘ 
as its lord and my lord? for I would have a lord; 
not one to serve with fear, oh, no! but one to: 
worship with love. I would yield my will to his‘ 
will, for it was always right. I would bow my: 
soul to his soul, for it was always pure and ele- 
vated, and the very subduing of self to superior: 
goodness and greatness, refined, exalted, and: 
united my own spirit with the spirit it adored. ‘ 
In person my husband was magnificent—his hair 
clustered in dark masses around a brow lofty and > 
pure; his eye was dark, lustrous, and full of intel- > 
ligence ; his mouth, an Apollo’s bow, and his mien 
suggested the beau ideal of majesty. Such was? 
my home in faney’s sunny days, such my husband 
at sixteen years, and I thought that only sach : 
possessions could make me truly happy. 


. * * * * * * 
Years rolled on and I was twenty-five. Near? 
and dear friends had been removed from me, my } 
health had suffered, my heart had been wrung by 
bitterness; I had been woced but not as I would 
be won, and I remained unmarried. I said the 
world is cold and dark, why should I strive to 
hold communion with it? The friends on whom 
we lean with love and trust prove broken reeds to 
pierce us to the soul. Why should we bind our- 
selves to others by links of sympathy that are 
rent asunder, and in the rending take with them 
the light of our existence, leaving us to quench 
the lingering sparks with tears? No! I will for- 
sake the fickle throng, retire within myself, and 
live in a world of my own creating. I again 
called around me visions of fancy, but they were 
chastened; they were gilded it is true, yet the 
gilding was like that of the breath of autumn as 
it passes chilly over the forest leaves. 
My friends chided me, and told me I was to 


> was admitted but a favored few. 


them a being of another world, something quite 
too ethereal to dwell among them. Not too ethe- 
real thought I, but indeed there is no communion 
between us, and I lived yet more and more inte- 
riorly. But was this wise? Ah no! God has 
given us creative powers of thought for use and 
happiness, and not that we should absorb in them 
the other powers that we possess, and rest indif- 
ferent tu all things else. Yet in such a state of 
apathy was I when first I met with him who was 
to exert so powerful an influence upon my 
destiny. 

I was walking with a friend in the country, 
and we had seated ourselves on a mossy rock 
whose sides were covered with creeping vines 
and flowers, while over our heads an arbor was 
formed by the wild-grape which had flung its long 
branches from tree to tree, forming by its luxu- 
riant growth a thousand graceful festoons, beauti- 
fully chequering the sod beneath with every gra- 
dation of light and shade. By our side a spring 
of clear water bubbled forth and sent a little 
rivulet winding and gurgling over the pebbles 
near us. 

The scene and the hour, for the sun was declin- 
ing, was one to awaken the dullest fancy ; and my 


‘friend, yet more of an enthusiast than myself, led 


me away into realms of her own imagining. 
Whilst thus engaged, a stranger crossed our path. 
My friend, having a slight acquaintance, spoke, 


.and presenting him to me, we soon found our- 


selves conversing delightfully together. I was now 
more than usually interested. A spirit of intelli- 
gence, goodness, and benevolence seemed to ema- 
nate from all he said. Hesoon discovered whence 


our thoughts had wandered, and led us gently on- 


wards into more real, but not less beautiful con- 


) ceptions. 


We had formed a garden of Eden, into which 
They were pre- 
sented with the fruit of every tree, the riches of 


}every mine, and the fragrance of every flower. 
\ . . . 4 
‘ For them singing-birds warbled on the boughs, 


and the nightingale lulled them in their bowers of 
}roses; the rest of mankind were unheeded, un- 
\ thought of. 

, Your garden is beautiful, said he, but we will 
} place another in contrast with it; you may give 
the design if you will, and lend your rich fancy 
‘to the creation of grottoes, woods, dells, and shady 
} walks, but let the task of peopling it devolve upon 
>me. First, behold coming hither to enter the 
) portals, a band whose smiling countenances beto- 
)ken hearts free from want and sorrow. Once 
) they dwelt in darkness and superstition, uncon- 
‘scious that life was more than the animal exist- 
‘ence which they saw and felt. But that charity 
‘which seeketh not its own, sent forth laborers 
‘among them who taught them spiritual truths, 
; instructed them in the mysteries of a higher and 
- eternal existence, of which this is but the entrance, 
;and the true husbandmen have been rewarded by 
> these rich gleanings from the fields of error. 
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Think you not that such fruit is more choice 


than that which clusters upon the rarest trees of 


the garden! 
Next appears at the gate some one in sorrow. 


Wherefore dost thou weep old man, and why does ° 


thy silver hair cover thy furrowed brow? Alas! 
my children, he replies, they whom I have nur- 


tured and brought up, oppress the poor, despise } 
their neighbors, disobey their parents, and I fear < 
that for them the garden of Eden will never: 
Let them alone, and while so near, enter : 
yourself within the gates of Eden, said the spirit 
of Selfishness, as he stole softly to the old man’s } 


bloom. 


side. But the father stretched forth his hands im- 


ploringly to the angel of Mercy, and she glided’ 


through the portals toward him. She went to the 
unruly sons, took them from their riches, and 
placed them among those whom they had op- 
pressed. The poor, rendered compassionate by 
suffering, received with kindness their fallen ty- 


rants, forgave all their injuries, and taught them ; 
The young? 


practically who was their neighbor. 
men, humbled and touched by such goodness, be- 
sought Mercy to restore them to their former es- 


tate, that they might be able to show their grati- ; 
tude by comforting the sorrowful, succoring the? 


distressed, and honoring their parents, whose 
> > p ? 


precepts of virtue they had been unable to appre- } 


ciate until taught their value by the sad conse- 
quences of vice. Mercy listened to their request, 
and when the old man appeared again at the en- 
trance, it was with a firm step, unclouded brow, 
and all his children with him. 


Think you not that these gems of earth, drawn < 
from the mines of ignorance, are more valuable’ 
than the brightest crystallizations sought for in? 


the east ? 

Now we will place within the enclosure a 
group of children in all the innocency of their 
tender years. 
over them, under whose judicious care they are 
growing up with countenances radiantly beauti- 
ful, because no evil passions have been suffered 


to strengthen in them to cloud the pureness and ° 


the brightness of their souls. 

Are not these fresh flowers of earth more to 
be cherished than the exotics of the sunniest 
clime ? 

Lastly approaches a choir of young men and 
virgins, wreathed with flowers and dancing to the 
sound of sweet voices. 
ancy of their steps and the melodiousness of their 
songs? 


neighbor has been cared for as a second self. 


The young have smiled upon them, the old have } 
praised and the poor have blessed them. Well? 
may they dance and sing merrily at the bridal 
which has just been consummated in their midst! } 

Hear you, feel you not, that this music of earth} 
is sweeter far, than the warbling of thousands of ? 


singing-birds in bowers of roses? Such were his 
pure imaginings! 

In reply to some of my misanthropic remarks, 
he endeavored to show me how much I erred, and 
how far I was from finding the happiness which I 
sought in such selfishness as I had indulged 
in. Love to our neighbor, said he, is the 
second of the two great commandments upon 
which hang our eternal destiny ; and can we ful- 
fill that law by withdrawing our affections. from 
all, because we have been disappointed in a few ? 
Ah, believe me, no! Others may receive un- 





Truly enlightened mothers watch ' 


Whence comes the buoy- ‘ 


They have led a life of purity and good- ° 
ness. The Lord has been their first love, and the } 
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graciously, and repay with perfidy our acts of 
kindness, but for all that, they are never lost. 
; The effort to do good from right motives brings 
? with it its own reward, it is repaid a hundred fold 
to ourselves by strengthening virtue within us, 
and preparing us to receive yet more fully, the 
love of the Lord within our hearts. 

He passed on, and turning to my companion, I 
asked eagerly—Who is he? She replied, he is a 
gentleman but recently come to this part of the 
country, and we know but little of him from him- 
self, but that his manners are always as you have 
seen them, courteous, and evincing high-breeding ; 
> yet already he is sought for by those who are in 
need, and from an income that appears to be 
‘limited he can always afford some relief. It is 
‘said that his parents are dead, and that the pro- 
‘perty he expected to enjoy was made over to him 
‘at the expense of creditors. The points of law 
were so nicely adjusted that no one could dispute 
his right, yet he refused to claim it. I cannot 
permit, said he, that my father’s name should suf- 
‘fer through his affection for me. Let every debt 
be paid, and may no man speak harshly of a pa- 
rent who erred in loving too dearly his only son. 

The debts were paid to the last cent, and 
‘gathering up the smal] remains of an ample for- 
tune he removed hither. Rumor says he adds to 
‘his limited means of doing good by writing essays 
sand articles for journals. Such an instance of 
filial delicacy and true probity deeply interested 
‘me. I placed such virtue against the characters 
‘I had known, and the relief was like that of a 
snowy cloud, edged with gold, against a blacken- 
ed sky. 

I remained some time with my friend, and 
often saw the good stranger, as he was familiarly 
called. The more | saw him, the more I seemed 
to advance in the perception of what was right, 
and the greater was my desire to vow and to 
practice those virtues which admit us into the 
‘ blessedness of spiritual life. 

; At length the time of my departure arrived. 
How should I be able to pass my time at home? 
Who would direct my reading? How should I 
ever learn to give the life-like touch to my flowers 
, that my recent paintings showed? Who would 
}teach me to give the sweetest tones to my un- 
)learned songs, or conception and expression to 
»new music? Above all, how should I ply my 
needle, the least loved of all my employments, 
; when I had no kind voice to say tome. ‘ Dear 
Grace, do you not remember that you are a wo- 
man, and that in the fulfilling of all feminine du- 
}ties you are performing a use? ‘To the little 
needle in the hand of a daughter, sister, wife, and 
mother, how much are we indebted for necessi- 
ties, comforts, and even elegance, refinement and 
luxury; strive then, dear friend, to overcome 
your repugnance to any labor that increases use- 
fulness. 

> The evening before my departure came, and 
) with it came the one I involutarily wished for. 
; He spoke of ovr parting and his voice trembled. 
> He alluded to hours that would be lonely to him. 
I listened breathlessly—I had never presumed to 
) think that he, lofty, learned, and self-possessed as 
he was, could miss the society of such as I—I 
} had thought the loss wasall my own. He took my 


hand, and I had no power to withdraw it. He 
) pressed it to his lips and breathed words that may 
}never be written elsewhere than upon my heart; 
{yet I may say that thit very hour registered the 
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vow, that henceforth we would learn to feel as’ 


one; my hand showed the ring and my lips pressed 
the flowers, sweet flowers of my betrothal. We 
parted in person, but not in spirit. His letters 
came to me daily, burthened with love, but such 
love as | had never dreamed of. Thou art beau- 
tiful to me, my own Grace, he would say ; beau- 
tiful in thy person and thy manners, but how 
much more beautiful in thy spirit which is mine. 


Thy person I can possess but for a little time; ’ 


thy soul may be mine eternally. May be mine! 
And wilt thou not make it so dear one--it is in 
thy power ? 
to do mine 
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Months rolled on and I was claimed as a wife. 
All was festivity and joy around me, and I was 
happy in my very heart. But where was my 
palace, with all its refinements, elegancies, and 
luxuries? Where were my riches and costliness 
of dress? [ wore a simple robe of white, fragrant 
and pure roses encircled my brow, a broach of 
pearls, my husband’s bridal gift, formed my sole 
ornament—two neatly furnished apartments, a bed 
room and a parlor, served for us to cwell in; a 


‘few works of art had been placed there with good 


Do thou thy part, and I will strive ‘ 
Dost thou not know that true mar- ° 


riage descends from the Lord, and that nothing: 


can dwell with, or emanate from Him, but what 
is holy. Dost thou not also know that goodness 


unites itself with goodness, and the more truly? 


we seek alter that, the more truly we will be con- 


is an eternal one? How could I do otherwise 


than to grow wiser and better? 


taste, and as my husband led me over the 
threshold of my home, his lips touched my 
bridal-ring, and he showered around me bridal- 
flowers. 

But where was my Apollo? Externally I could 
not perceive him—yet in my husband’s soul I 
found more than the vastness of a palace, niore 


‘than the riches of Golconda, and more than the 
joined, married together, and that such marriage » 


beauty of a Grecian god. Thus am I blessed in 


»my bridal home! 


SONSET HOUR. 


BY J. HUNT, JR. 





Licnt’s golden moments die away, 
Like sense, wher: sleep steals o'er the breast ; 
Those misty beams proclaim that day 
Is fading in the distant west 
Oh, who does not at sunset hour 
Enjoy a secret soothing power, 
Which swells the bosom with delight, 
By viewing scenes so lovely bright ? 
Or clamb’ring up the mountain’s side, 
Behold the valley stretching wide, 
Through which a rolling river flows, 
To watch dame Nature seek repose ? 


How tranquil, too, the countless throng, 
As evening shades fall mildly round— 
When bird and bee have hushed their song, 
And all in silence chains are bound. 
The poet’s pen has often sought, 
To picture forth in glowing thought, 
Those beauties formed of sunset dye, 
re darkness dims the western sky; 
For ‘tis, indeed, a wondrous theme, 
The work is real, and not a dream— 
Nature from her domains of blue, 
Proclaims the glorious subject true. 


If 1 in life have ever known 

An hour devoid of earthly care— 
°T was as I’ve wandered out alone, 

To breathe the sunset’s balmy air; 
And hold sweet converse with the time, 
Which lingered o’er the western clime, 
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Making the clouds of roughest mould 
Appear like massive mounds of gold! 
Gilding the tops of forest trees, 

Which stood unshaken by the breeze, 
With tinge so bright, that to the gaze 
They seemed immersed in liquid blaze! 


When thus retired, how fresh to me, 
Does cool reflection bring the rays 

Of some blest moments fair and free, 
Which beamed in being’s better days. 

Calm o’er my brain will memory steal, 

With all the force of heart to feel; 

And as I pace with musing tread, 

My thoughts in holy channels led— 

Fostering within my very soul 

A bliss beyond life’s whole control— 

I yield myself and all my power 

To joys pervading sunset hour. 


While watching through the sombre light, 
Mellowed by distance from afar, 

I’ve had a spark gleam on my sight 
Which proved to be the evening star. 
Like this, 1’d think, when night of Death, 
Shall spread his pall o’er Life’s bleak heath— 

The star of Hope, in Faith’s broad sky, 
Will beam to cheer my spirit’s eye; 
And lead it forth, then free to roam, 
Up to its God and final home; 

Where day is lit on every shore, 

From suns once risen—set 70 more. 





HORACE LINLEY. 


“IN SEARCH OF HIS FORTUNE.” 





BY HASSARAC. 





*““FaREWELL ye happy fields!” These were ‘had weighed the matter fully and carefully before 
the last words that Horace Linley addressed to his ‘he even ‘‘gave it tongue.”? He replied to the 
native hills and valleys as he hastened along the ‘anxious queries of his old parents as to what he 
high road to Philadelphia tx search of his fortune!‘ intended to do, by just such an answer as might 
The jovial profligate Surface of Sheridan, may‘ be expected, ‘‘that Fortune would direct his 
have corrupted many of our city bucks; Jack‘ steps.” 

Sheppard may have sown the seed for many a‘ Alas! what are all the powers of judgment 
highwayman, where the soil was already manured; worth to him whose mind 1s not informed upon 
to receive it; and the * Beggars’ Opera,” if his-; the subject matter; who bas no ‘¢datas”’ to go 
tory be true, has made many a romantic Lazarus.‘ upon, and doybly worse when all the authorities 
‘‘ Whittington and his cat’? has been the bane of? and precedents are the vagaries of an unruly brain. 
the ‘‘ virtue of the country.’ It is this little tale? Poor youth! he was almost ignorant of the little 
that sprouts the first idea, and afterward nourish-; world that surrounded his own village! for the 
ed by more exciting fiction, he reads of the thou-‘ parson was almost his only associate. He had 
sands of young heroes who left their peaceful; not the address that could push through the crowd, 
homes in the country, bade their father and mo-}or in common phrase, the facility and ‘‘ knack of 
ther adieu with many tears, rushed from the em-> making friends.” And in all parties and country 
brace of ‘one,’ set off alone with a few dollars‘ fétes he was invariably a ‘‘silent | member.” 
in their pocket, and in a few years returned enor-‘ People may preach and talk to youth, and ding- 
mously rich! And then they always bought a {ding into their ears “ line upon line and precept 
farm for their old parents, married the ‘‘ maid they } upon precept ;” but he that knows the world will 
loved,” and then die, as they had lived, happy old} tell them that people have too much care of their 
men, surrounded by “honor, love, and troops of‘ own affairs to go forth in search of ‘ modest 
friends.”’ This is the syllabus and mere outline, } worth’’ and drag it from its lurking-place. There 
but the same in all, only distinguishable by differ- } are few, very few indeed, who in society will take 
ent coloring. ‘the trouble to ‘draw out” a silent man and dig 

It was such conceits as these that had taken‘ for hidden veins of gold, or dive into his mind to 
possession of Horace’s mind, as strongly as did the ¢ find a pearl. Horace mixed little or none at all 
tales of Amadis de Gaul seize the ‘“‘ Knight of the? with his equals, and joined in none of their sports ; 
Rueful Countenance.”’ ‘had he done this, and become used to the little 

His parents owned the small farm they lived‘ knocks and rubs” that a boy receives in a pudb- 
upon—worked little themselves, and could, with {/ie school, he would have been better fitted for 
moderate economy easily make the two ends meet {the task he had undertaken. ‘Listen and say 
at the end of the year, and have a little over, } nothing when your elders are talking’’ was one of 
which little was spent upon their only child, their‘ the polite precepts his wise tutor was continually 
beloved Horace. ‘ringing into his mind, which advice his young 

He had received the best education that the? pupil faithfully and religiously obeyed, and in 
country could afford, from the parson of the vil-? consequence, many a pertinent question, many a 
lage, who knew as little of the world as Horace) bright idea, suggested by his youthful fancy and 
himself. Poor man! he lived, and moved, and‘ reflective mind, was nipped in the bud. Now no- 
had his being entirely among his books. His li-’ thing flatters or pleases a man of information 
brary was to him a ‘*dukedom large enough.” ; more than to answer a question from a youth, or 
He was content—he feared and loved his God. _$ to enlighten him upon a subject of which he is ig- 

Such is the force of continual fellowship with‘ norant: besides accustoming the young man to 
one being, that we in a measure imbibe his very { express his ideas. 
disposition, are imbued with his very thoughts.) The parson was half right, observation and lis- 
If this be the case with a person whom we feel ‘tening or being ‘‘all eyes and ears,” is a ‘* wise 
to be in every respect inferior to ourselves in‘ instance” and an ‘‘old saw;’ but to be able to 
ability and intellect, how much more are we im-‘ impart our observations and ideas in a happy 
pregnated by daily intercourse with a companion’ manner is equally desirable, and like all things 
far above us in years, in learning, and every good} worth having cannot be obtained without prac- 
quality of the heart. And this had been the case; tice. Conversation is a traffic, and the talker 
of Horace. He was naturally of a retiring dispo-{ will soon cease when he finds all his company lis- 
sition, modest, but resolute in his determination, { teners, unless he be a paid lecturer! And such 
and was of that character, whose moral courage > was the education that Horace had received. He 
will flinch from no duty. He now began to feel} knew nothing of the ‘ proud man’s contumely,” 
or imagine that the ‘farm’ was no theatre for‘ or the whips and spurns that patient merit of the 
the operations of a young man of eighteen; his; unworthy takes: he had all this to learn, ‘the 
favorite books of voyages, travels, and the ‘ hair-? world before him where to choose,”’ and he chose 
breadth ’scapes”’ of Sinbad the Sailor, had armed’ Philadelphia; because he knew from its name that 
his very soul, and made it eager for the fight. He)it was the city of “Brotherly Love!” and 
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thought, in the simplicity of his heart, that all its 
inhabitants were benevolent Quakers, because } 
William Penn was its founder! But what in- 
terest has the sorrows of a young man, and his. 
struggles of ambition to the fair sex, unless 
there is a ‘‘ woman at the bottom,” “to give it) 
flavor,’’ as Shakspeare has it. There was a So-' 
phy Morrison, who was ever present in his mind, ‘ 

she was linked into his very being as the novel- 

writers say. But she was wot the only daughter 
of the parson, and what is more, no relation to 
him: they were not brought up together, nor 
were they playmates from youth—for such cir- 
cumstances as those make habit take the name < 
of iove. She was never taught to look upon him } 
as her future husband, as if she had a right toclaim 
him at any time by prescription, as the lawyer’s 
say. ‘The presence of two such beings may no 
doubt become necessary to each other’s existence 

from the mere force of habit, as the sailor loves 
his tobacco and the toper his glass, though the } 
latter is by far the more intoxicating and exciting | 
love. And they may pass through life happily 
on a love founded on esteem and the intimate 
knowledge of each other’s worth. They may per- 
haps never have a quarrel because they have be- ; 
come accustomed to eaeh other’s faults and vir- 
tues, and are never taken by surprise; habit and } 
not philosophy has made them charitable to bear ‘ 
with each other’s infirmities. 

Heaven and the poets forbid that this feeling, 
this state of mind should be called love! It is a 
sister’s love! a brother’s Jove!’ As far removed 
from that strong, impassioned, increasing passion $ 
of legitimate love, as the fires of the volcano are < 
from the steady light of the glow-worm. It is 
not our duty here to speculate upon which feeling 
is most conducive to happiness in the marriage ‘ 
state, for those whose happiness is the “ waveless 
calm, the slumber of the dead!” 

He saw not the gradations of growing perfec- 
tion, but a finished master-piece of God’s work- 
manship burst suddenly upon his view! he saw 
not the gradual darkening of the locks, the round- 
ing of her limbs, or the graces living in her form. 
He knew not her infirmities of temper, he knew 
not her virtues; he knew one thing, that was 
enough—she was beautiful as an angel! there was 
room for the imagination to work; he gave it 
wing, and decorated her with all ** the embellish- 
ments of fancy.’? This al]l-absorbing, ardent love 
cannot exist where two persons are domesticated 
from childhood ; there is no room for imagination, 
the course of that love ever runs smooth, there 
are no little hopes, no little fears, but, like the § 
Universalist’s, their faith keeps pace with hope, 
and the event seems fixed as it were by the irre- 
vocable decrees of fate! 

Jealousy and fear are the very elixirs of love; 
it feeds upon them, and ‘‘grows upon what it 
feeds upon.” 

If the lover suffers pain in his “quarrel,” he 
has the pleasure of making up! The most agree- 
able cannot always talk, the most lively cannot 
always romp and laugh, and the most beautiful do § 
not always look like angels; there are twenty- 
four hours in the day, and three hundred and 

sixty-five days ina year! 

Moments of ennui will succeed to those of 
mirth, and the most amiable have their vexations ‘ 
as well as the most surly. And for two persons 
to see each other in all these humors is death to} 
poetical love! 


—_— 
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It is true that the lover may feel joy at the ap- 
proach of his domesticated love, and his counte- 
}nance may shadow forth the feeling of his heart; 
;he may be more happy by the ‘ ingle nook’ of a 
; winter's evening when she is by his side, but 
there is no blushing—there is no start at her ap- 
}proach—no tremor seizes the whole body and 
‘ paralizes the limbs, no electric thrill shoots 
> through his veins when by chance he touches her 
>hand; his eyes glow not, because his soul is not 
:on fire. 
) The parson, it is true, had a daughtet, hand- 
‘some and amiable, and Horace having been her 
; play mate from youth thought he loved her; but 
} when Sophy Morrison returned, after an absence 
‘of ten years in the city, to take possession with 
\ her father of the country-seat which adjoined their 
‘own, this thought was soon forgotten. 
Horace met Sophy in his walks, sitting beneath 
a weeping- willow, angling in the stream: she had 
a multitude of dogs romping and tearing all around 
her. She had just caught a large eel, that was 
tangling her line and floundering all over her 
dress. It was at this crisis of affairs that our 
hero came to her assistance! Not to ‘‘ rescue her 
from a watery grave,” not to ‘‘ arrest her furious 
charger”’ just as he was about to throw her, at the 
}expense of his own life; not ‘‘ to seize a mad bull 
‘ by the horns,’’ and be tossed in the air and gored 
‘to death, that he might serve her, but simply to 
‘rescue her from the gyrations of a floundering 
(eel! This it is true is not novel-like, nor Udol- 
pho. scenery, but let it be remembered that Goethe 
makes the sentimental Werter fall in love with 
(the adorable Charlotte whilst spreading bread and 
> butter for a pack of hungry children. But to re- 
‘turn to the incident—our hero went about the re- 
‘lease of the fair in a workman-like manner; he 
seized the eel by its slimy waist, and stamping 
his foot upon its tail drew out his jack-knife and 
opened the blade with his teeth, and then ‘“¢ off ’d 
)with his head.’? Having performed this feat 
» much to the satisfaction of Sophy, who poured out 
sa profusion of laughable thanks that made the very 
hiils ring again, he fell straightway to disentangle 
w | the line. This being somewhat of a feminine oc- 
‘cupation, Sophy lent a willing and a skillful 
‘hand; every now and then her ‘taper fingers 
, would touch his; every now and then she would 
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pout at the figure she cut in her disordered dress, 
and put forth with the utmost naivete a most pro- 
voking little foot and teasing ankle, to show where 
(the ugly eel had dirtied her white stocking ! 

Poor Horace! he was completely overcome. 
He stood a self-convicted country clod, without 
life, speech, or motion. He was like a great many 
inexperienced children, or even men, when thrown 
into unaccustomed company, he had nothing to say 
for himself, unless a few indistinct mutterings 
might be called speech. Where were all his 
poetical reminiscences, the smart and witty 
speeches he had read in poetry and romances— 
not one ‘came forth at his bidding.” He had 
them it is true all stored away, but he, even like 
‘a negligent workman, could not find them—the 
 < small change,” the currency of conversation, 
¢was mixed and scattered among his bank-notes. 
‘If every man was like Addison, and could draw for 
,a thousand pounds, he might well afford to suffer 
occasional inconvenience for want of a sixpence. 
Sophy , after she had gathered together her fishing- 
tackle and whistled around her the dogs, darted 
Soff like Roger’s Genevive, “laughing, looking 
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back, and flying still!’? When Horace came to his } of better resting and regaling himself with a cigar. 
senses, he found she had left a glove beneath the | ‘He had scarcely sat down before he saw approach- 
tree; he snatched it up—he kissed it, he breathed ing the last man he could wish to meet—Harry 


upon it, he smoothed his burning cheek with it, 
he wore it next his heart! But reality spoils ro- 
mance, his sense of right and wrong returned, and 
his knowledge of the science of ethics told him 
that the glove was not his property, that it was 
Sophy’s and must be returned. He would carry 
it to her himself. 

Sophy Morrison had received a city education, 
her father was an accomplished man of the world, 
and what would be called rich in the country. 


Their style of living was far removed above that | 


of Horace’s *‘ folks.’? The house was furnished 


with the most exquisite taste, and the grounds, 


laid out by skillful gardeners. It would be need- 
less to state the care with which he dressed him- 
self, how his heart beat as he approached the 
door, how his tongue clove to tlie roof of his 
mouth as he asked to see Miss Morrison—how his 
knees shook, and his legs gave way as he crossed 
the threshold of the parlor. His behavior and 
feelings can be readily imagined by any who 
have ever seen a country bumpkin introduced 
into polite society. Suffice it to say that Sophy 
played and sung upon her piano, ‘touched her 
harp and Horace stood entranced”? She made 
many witty and laughing allusions to the adven- 
ture, and when Horace refused her invitation to 


tea, and was about to depart, she Jumped up, and | 


seizing both his hands gave them a real hoyden, 
hearty shake since he would go! Horace went 
forth from the house up to the ears and chin in 
love, and thought in the vanity of his simple 
heart that Sopky’s conduct was an evidence tiat 
she returned his passion. For three months after 
he brooded over this interview—her image be- 
came associated with every thought—he thought 
of nothing, he dreamed of nothing but Sophy! It 
was to raise himself to her station, to make him- 
self worthy of her, that drove him from his 
home! 

He had frequently met her, or rather, had a 
glimpse of her in her walks, and it would be 
strange indeed if he had not, for most of his time 
Was spent in watching her go forth from her 
house. Then he would make a-circuit of a mile, 
that he might unexpectedly come upon her; but 
from some vagary of human nature, as soon as he 
would catch a glimpse of her dress or her gipsy 
bonnet, he would take as much pains to get out of 
her way as he did before to meet her ! 

We commenced with our hero upon the road, 


and in this long episode came near forgetting his’ 
With a light step but a, 


enterprise altogether. 
heavy heart, Horace pursued his way for many 


miles; every nook, corner and shrub had been fa- | 
But notwithstand- } 
ing his high-flown meditations, his stomach ad- ) 


miliar to him from childhood. 


monished him that he was a man, and he soon 
ceased revolving his future plans to look out for 
the first tavern. 


The ‘“‘ White Hart’ soon showed her tall ant- 
lers; and Horace, fatigued and hungry, entered its | 


nicely sanded room to order a substantial dinner, 
for it was too soon to begin his economical plans 
yet in sight of his home. 

After dinner was over, Horace took a seat ont- 
side, on a bench beneath a tree, for the purpose. 


Darnly. He had a gun on his shoulder, and his 
game-bag loaded with spoil. Darnly was of the 
same age with himself. And it is strange that 
though he was more intimate with him than with 
»any other young man, yet he regarded him witha 
) jealousy almost approaching to hatred. 

Harry was a fine, well-made man, witty and 
sprightly, and of an enthusiastic turn of mind. 
\ He always hada trim, rové Jook, no matter how he 
)}was dressed. There was an abandon in every 
thing he did and said that was captivating to both 
sexes. Into whatever company Horace had gone, 
Darnly was there before him, and in the language 
) of diner’s out, always had the * ear of the com- 
/pany.”? Every one welcomed him and roared 
with laughter at his witty and humorous hits. He 
became a school-mate of Horace’s under the charge 
of the parson, and in that field Horace thought that 
his industry would place him in the shade. But 
in the first trial, after Horace had set the whole 
of the night to make assurance doubly sure, he 
found Harry sitting under a tree just commencing 
to learn the lesson, and in his recitation not only 
eclipsed him by the readiness of translation, but 
actually helped Horace through 

Darnly approached Horace with both hands out, 
boasted over his game-bag, and concluded by call- 
ing for two mugs of beer and a handful of cigars. 

‘‘Why, Horry, what means this carpet-bag; 
this stick and bundle—going to Philadelphia, eh! 
I’d go part of the way with you for company, but 
I must hurry home, do you know that ’Squire 
Parker gives a dance to-night and I am going to 
take Sophy Morrison! Zounds, man, do n’t look 
so black; you don’t know Sophy or you would 
not scowl] at her name so! Adorable creature— 
a perfect angel! Horry, such teeth; such a 
laugh! And then tosee her dance; not among the 
‘“ignohile vulgus,’’ as the parson says, polluting 
» her hands with their paws, but a solo, Horry, a 

solo, think of that, my boy!. The turn of that 
ancle! the shape of that foot! and the demi-semi- 
hemi-quaver of the left—and then both together 
,up and down upon the floor, peeping in and out 
like two little mice cracking jokes! And then 
here ’s her ring—that’s a secret, Horry; you 
know Iam a member of the Camptown choris- 
ters. I was an honorary member until | heard 
Sophy went there, and then I became active! I 
held the book for Sophy, she turned the leaves, 
for I had not the power of motion; her rose-buds 
touched mine, think of that! Oh, how [ felt! I 
spoke—I whispered rather, for my voice was 
’*awed into a whisper’—unutterable things. I 
slipped off this ring, she smiled—Sophy smiled ! 
And such a smile! it was an angel’s smile. But 
you tire of this nonsense—you are fatigued, Ho- 
race—take another sipof beer. (House, ho—two 
/mugs.) I said, Horry, she sang with me. I feel 
her hot breath upon my cheek, the draft blows 
her silken tresses in my face, I became a glorified 
cloud, [ tread in the air, a will-o’-the-wisp, and 
'when she raises the hallelujah chorus I shout 
aloud for the harp of Zion, and think I see the New 
) Jerusalem.” 
» And here we leave our heroes for the present, 
and Horace to his own thoughts. 
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BENEFIT AND REWARD. 





BY ELLA HOMESTEAD. 


CHAPTER I. 

In the city of 
street, lived a mechanic, a poor, but honest and 
industrious man, who worked hard to support a 
family of five children. The appearance of the 
house betokened a good housekeeper, for though 
every thing was plain, they were neat and tidy. 

It was a warm afternoon in July. The win- 
dows of the parlor were open, and the snow-white 
muslin curtains drawn back. The fragrance of 
roses and other flowers from a neat garden in the 
front of the house scented the whole room, and 
the setting sun as it sunk behind the clouds, darted 
its rays into the chamber and enlivened every ob- 
ject in it. 

Two young gitls were seated by the window 
working industriously, and conversing in low 
tones, for a sick Woman was seated in the room. 
Mary, the oldest, was a pretty girl, with flashing 
black eyes and hair of the same color. Helen, 
her sister, was a lively creature, and seemed as 
if she had been created for fun and gayety. She 
had laughing blue-eyes and fair hair, which hung 





down in golden ringlets on her neck, and waved , 


gracefully as the wind played coquetishly amongst 
them. 


Mr. Smith (the father of Mary and Helen,), 


soon came in with his sons to their tea, which 
they soon finished, and then sat down by the win- 
dow to catch the evening breeze, and commenced 
chatting about family affairs, when their conver- 
sation was interrupted by the appearance of a man 
at the door who asked for something to satisfy his 
appetite, as he had not tasted a morsel for six- 
teen hours. 

They gave him some food, and as he seemed 
fatigued, told him he might sleep there that night, 
and Mr. Smith, taking a candle, showed him the 
room that had been prepared for him, and left him 
to his repose. 

The next morning he was so ill that he could 
not rise, and Mrs. S. having sent him up a warm 
breakfast, advised her husband to send for a doc- 
tor, which he willingly did. After the physician 
had looked at his patient and examined his case, 
he told Mrs. S. that he would require good nurs- 
ing, and if he should get any worse to send for 
him. 

Day after day passed, and found the siranger 
still an inmate of their house ; but soon, thanks to 
the good nursing of Helen, the stranger recovered, 
and revealed to his astonished hearers that he was 
of rich parentage, but that misfortune had driven 
him to England. 

The family had often asked him to relate his 
life, which he at last promised to do, and related 
it as follows. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE LIFE OF ROBERT GASTO. 


‘I was born at Madrid in the year 1570, in the 
reign of Philip. My father never could bear the 


9 


, in England, in an obscure } 


) wounded himself. 


sight of me—why, I did not then know. He 
often wished that I was out of his sight, and 
‘whenever I met him a frown was always my 
} greeting. 

‘‘ When I had attained the age of eighteen, he one 
}day sent me to a neighboring convent a few miles 
) distant, with a message to one of the priests; and 
sas I was returning home, I took the shortest way 
which led through the woods, and as it was now 
dark, I could only see the road before me and the 
tall trees waving on each side of me. As I was 
pursuing my way thinking intently, I suddenly 
received a violent blow on the head, which laid 
me senseless on the ground, and as the villain 
thought, quite dead. ‘The desperado left me and 
went away, and I did not see him again until I 
saw him on the scaffold. A man who was passing 
picked me up, and carrying me into his cottage, 
he, with the aid of his wife and daughter, Amy, 
dressed my wounds as well as they could. The 
daughter tended me faithfully till I got well, and 
in return, I offered her my heart and hand, which 
she accepted. 


CHAPTER III. 


“Tt was on a fine morning in August that I 
was sitting by the window of my room, when I 
saw a horseman approach the cottage, and alight- 
ing from his horse, go into the room next to mine, 
and calling Amy, they both went out together. 
After that he came regularly every day, and dur- 
ing the whole time of his visits I never saw her 
till he had gone. 

) ‘One day, when he came as usual, she took 
him into a room the other side of mine, and as 

there was only a thin partition between, I could 

consequently hear every thing that was said, and 

fortunate was it that I did, for they there pro- 

posed to poison me by putting arsenic into my food. 

| determined to be upon my guard, and when she 

again entered with some soup, I threw away the 

contents of the bowl when she was called away 

by her mother, and putting it down on a table 

beside me, I seated myself and began to read. 

When Amy again entered the room, I gave her 

the bowl, and told her to take it away. Amy 

thought I had drank, and I could see that she 

watched me closely the rest of the day. 

“A few days after this, as I was walking out, 

I heard the voices of Amy and the stranger, and 

hearing my name mentioned, I crept into the hol- 

low of a tree near them, and then heard another 

plot to get rid of me. I kept quiet until Amy and 

he had gone, and creeping out of my hiding-place, 

I followed him to see where he would go, and had 

the pleasure of returning good for evil, for slip- 

ping in the mud, he fell upon his sword and 

I ran forward, and taking him 
up in my arms, I carried him into the cottage, and 
laid him on my bed. I then dressed his wound, 


‘and fixing him comfortably, I sat down by the bed 


to watch. 
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‘I tended him faithfully for a month, and by} ward put some foul means in play to rid himself 
that time his wound healed. Touched with my‘ of the child. He received him, and brought him 
kindness, he told me that he was my cousin, and} up well-educated, and hearing of the death of the 
not my brother as had been supposed. He then}? father, he resolved to put his design into effect. 


related to me how it was so, as follows: He hired a desperado to wait for and murder you, 
onms and after he had acted as my father had directed, 
CHAPTER IV. he left you, as he thought, dead, and returned to 


acquaint my father with it.’ 

‘«*¢ Rodrigo Gasto was the youngest son of the) ‘My cousin told me this story of the life of 
richest man in Madrid; his brother Philip was the} his father, in the same words as I| have here re- 
eldest, and of course heir to his father’s immense } lated them to you. 
fortune. Don Rodrigo died when Philip was}; ‘When William was strong enough to travel 
twenty years old, and his wife soon after married} we set out for Madrid, where we parted. I took 
a rich Italian, and having no children by him, she} a passage for England, and when I arrived in this 
induced him to settle his fortune on her favorite} country, traveled through different cities in search 
son. Rodrigo thus became as rich as his brothers of employment, till I arrived here and was taken 
on the death of his father-in-law. Philip had em-} in fatigued and ill by you.” 
braced the protestant religion, and on that account >? me 


was obliged to fly from Spain, and seeking refuge } . 
in France, he there squandered away nearly all CHAPTER V. 
his property. ; News soon after this reached Robert that he 


‘*«In his absence Rodrigo was introduced to a} was heir to a large property, and that as soon as 
young lady of rank, of great beauty, and great ac-} he would arrive in Spain he would be put into 
complishments. He was captivated with her, and } possession of it. After taking leave of his kind 
being urged by his mother, he offered her his; friends, he set out for his own country, promising 
hand, heart, and fortune, and was accepted. Be- { to return soon. He did return, but not alone, for 
fore their marriage took place Philip returned? a lady and gentleman came with him. 
from France, and being introduced to Isabella by} os 
Rodrigo, they both fell in love with each other, a 
and fled to Tealy, where they lived on her fortune: CHAPTER VI. 

‘** Rodrigo married and had one child, whom) It was a pleasant evening in April, that guests 
he meant for his heir; but in this he was disap- § flocked to the handsome mansion of Mr. Smith, 
pointed, for Philip wrote to him, saying, that upon § (for since I had first introduced him to the reader 
one condition he would not betray to the inquisi- } be had become a rich man,) to witness the mar- 
tion a crime Rodrigo had committed in his younger? riage of his two daughters, Mary and Helen. 
days. If he would take his child, Robert, and} William Gasto married Mary, and Robert Helen. 
bring him up as his heir, he would not reveal the; These two couples were as happy as they could 
secret—but upon this condition only. Rodrigo} be, and we will now leave them, hoping that our 
saw no other alternative but to consent, and after-/ lot in life will be as happy as theirs. 


2 we 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE BLIND. 


My father, dear! ’t is sweet to me, From the lone mart of vanished men 


These calm soft evening hours, The desert sands have rolled, 
And stirred the ivy where the lay 
Of chivalry was trolled; 


Oh! while a thousand themes they bring 


Thus, with your hand in mine, to be 
Among my gentle flowers. 

I’ve planted such as you can love— 
Not things of flaunting bloom; 

But such as seem to have a soul 
That speaks through their perfume. 

The thyme that sheds its fragrance o’er 
The foot by which tis trod— 

An emblem of God’s loved, the meek, 
Who kiss the smiting rod; 

And jessamines sweet, which sweeter breathe 
The lower sinks the sun, 

Like the true heart, that fonder grows 


From temple, tower, and tomb, 
One filled as thou with lofty lore 
Sure cannot live in gloom! 


And when with snow our walks are spread, 
From Milton’s deathless page, 

I’ll read the visions seraphs brought 
To cheer his sightless age; 
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I’ll read of pageants proud, which flashed 
Through Homer’s dawnless night: 

And blind old Ossian’s fancies, fraught 
With shadowy forms of might. 


As sorrow’s night comes on! 


And while my voice is sweet to you 
And veiled my form and face, 


Though, with their glorious poesy, 
The stars to you are dim, 

Does not each wind that wafts above 
Speak to you in a hymn? 


I’ll smile that nature holds from me 
Her gifts of bloom and grace; 


The very breeze to which I give For the vain world heeds not the one 


$ 
} 
} 
| 
; 
} 


This breath may, but to-day, That lacks such things of pride, 
Have lingered in memorial fanes And will not bring its tempting wiles 


Of ages passed away ; To lure me from your side! 
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A PEEP AT PARTY GIVING. 


BY HENRY 


Att at once Mrs. Bouncer determined to give } 
a party. 

Mrs. Barbara Bouncer. Gracious! The very ) 
name had a spell in it of power to carry us back: 
a number of years. What bright visions arose of ; 
flirtations at Sharon, and promenades at Fairfield ' 
—of enchanting tote-d-tites, coiffurés ’ la negli- 
gence, and gay old gallants in perfumed periwigs! } 
What carantos, and galliards, and fétés champétre. < 
Waltzes, wax- candles, wasp-waists, waiters, and 
croquets, chandeliers, chapeau de leurs and chan- 
sons, were then in the zenith of popularity, to say ‘ 
nothing of flirts, flounces, and flowers. 


Glorious! ‘fi 


Terpsichore in those days wandered about in: 
lovely dalliance, showering pumps, pirouettes, and 
brass-heeled brodeguins among mortals, and in- 
stantly the cracovience, cachouca, and vibrating \ 
mazourka sprang into existence. Marie Taglioni, 
Cerito, Grisi, Duvernay, and Lola Montes were > 
gendered then in the shape of sweet little buds‘ 


‘that have since opened and bloomed to twinkling- 


footed flowers, delighting, mesmerizing, deluding, 
bewildering both hemispheres, and frenzying the 
organization of every man, woman and child, by 
making the feet as light as the head, and more } 
graceful and pliant than the imagination. This 
millepedean race will be sure to flourish when 
every other amusement languishes into ruin and} 
neglect. The Parisians, even in their most de-§ 
plorable disfranchisement, unfailingly have their ‘ 

supreme enchantress in the way of a danseuse | 
premiere. ‘The blooming parterre of politics may ° 

be over-run with the foul weeds of dissension—a > 
fatal pestilence may sweep down throngs of; 
their citizens—the crown may be tumbling from \ 

their ruler’s head—an earthquake might shake } 
their kingdom to the centre, yet it would not a‘ 
whit dimish their zeal for their favorite danseuse \ 
She would still be the cynosure of admiring tens 
of thousands, who are ever ready to obey her man- ; 
dates and pay homage at her shrine. Pish! what: 
are we talking about. 

We said a tew minutes ago that Mrs. Bouncer « 
had resolved, or to use her own expression, ‘ made 
up her mind” to give a party. There is nothing ‘ 
remarkable in that, suggests the reader. But ere 
we proceed we must first mention that Mrs. : 
Bouncer had a daughter Fanny. 

Fanny was rather pretty. She had large blue’ 
eyes, a fine neck, and a lovely hand and arm: her 
forehead was fair and open, her hair dark and lux- ‘ 
uriant, which she arranged with exquisite taste. ° 
Notwithstanding all these charms she unfortunate- | 
ly was one of that faction which Mrs. Jameson is: 
pleased to call languishers, who being dull by 
nature, or at least, not bright, affect an outre soft- 
ness—lounging and lolling—simpering and sigh- 
ing—lisping and drawling out their words, and} 
moving as if “ they were not born to carry their 
own weight.” Clever woman that Mrs. Jameson! , 

Well, Mrs. Bouncer and Fanny consulted and } 
talked over matters for ever so long, and finally’ 


Son such a night. 


, company— Flint, 


‘for all the world like a shorn goat. 


‘ moustache. 


‘shave off their moustaches. 


‘I think he talks so beautiful. 


H. PAUL. 


it was all agreed upon—the /¢te should take place 
It was all settled. 

After tea they adjourned to the drawing- 
room, and by an Argand table-lamp overhauled 
the dusty archives of the card-basket, to gather 


>names which were carefully registered on a slip 


of note- paper. 

‘*Now, mamma, don’t for gracious sake ask 
Mr. Wiggles, for he is so wretchedly stupid. 
; Why last winter you know he dropped a vanilla 
‘on my white watered-pear! silk dress, and nearly 
‘ruined it—and then, too, his jokes—such misera- 
ble trash—are always so out of season. | never 
felt so flat as I did one night, ma, if you remem- 
ber, at Mrs. Harvey’s rout, where by accident I 
Jet fall a goblet, and he bawled before the whole 
in Broadway, only charges 
three shillings for the same kind, and it can be 
easily replaced.’ The low fellow, it made me 
feel so cheap.” 

‘* Well, my dear, we wont invite him.” 

‘** Bless me!” laughed Fanny. ‘‘ Here ’s Charley 


: Greenwood’s autograph, looking for all the world 
}as crabbed and uneven as the old fellow himself. 
‘ Shall we invite him ?” 


‘** By all means,” replied Mrs. Bouncer. ‘ And 


‘don’t neglect Mr. and Mrs. Theophilus Dove— 
‘they ‘ll be a rare pair of dawdles for our amuse- 


ment.” 

‘*Oh, ma, so they will!” simpered Fanny. ‘I 
wonder I did n’t think of them before. And, ma, 
Ill bet you a gold thimble that Mr. Dove will 
> have on that same white neckcloth with the blue 
spots. Don’t you think he will ?”? 

‘* Possibly, dear,” replied she. 

‘*Oh, glorious! here ’s a fine one to be sure,” 
resumed Fanny, 7 up in delight, as she 
glanced at a small card on which was printed 
‘Mr. Firzmorren,” in plain letters. 

“7 ~— to his coming,” resolutely uttered 
Mrs. B , looking over her daughter’s shoulder at 
the ort 

‘Oh, why, ma ?” 

‘‘ Because he’s shaved off his moustaches and he 
is no longer effective in company ; and,” continued 
she with some color mounting to her face, the 
mere result of a trifling fastidious recollection, “4 
met him in Broadway yesterday, and he looked 
A man like 
Fitzmorten is a perfect jackanapes without a 
It imparts a degree of consequence 
to his appearance.”’ 

‘‘ How did he ever muster courage enough to 
have that silken one cut off. Why, ma, T should 
think it would hurt them or give them a cold to 
Even if Mr. Fitz- 
morten has deprived himself of his greatest beauty 
You know how 
sweetly he recites Melnotte’s description of the 
lake of something or the other. I disremember 
the name.” 

‘© He would be no ornament to our cluster at 
all my dear,’? resumed Mrs. B, “or I would con- 
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sent to his coming. You will know, if you live < 
till my time of life, that in forming a company of } 
this sort that it is best to select those of your ac- » 
quaintances who dress handsomest, make the ‘ 
greatest show, and can talk the fastest and longest. 
Every body then speaks of the brilliancy and ta- 
lent of the visiters, and each one strives to outdo 
his neighbor. But come, let us proceed with the 
list. 

‘* Mrs. Burnett.” 

‘‘Fidgetty thing, don’t invite her—the last , 
time she was here she brushed the bust of Nero 
off the table with her fan, and broke its head and 
arm.” 

‘‘ Mr. Witherstein.”’ 

‘¢ Poor mortal, he shall come. That blue fan- 
tail has pressed every ottoman in Gotham. He 
shall come—put his name down.’’ 

‘Tt is done, mamma.”’ 

And finally the list was arranged. A profusion 
of tinted embossed rose-colored envelopes were 
next obtained, which received the e/egante in- 
vites, indited in a delicate chirography by the 
lily-white hand of Fanny. 


= * * * * * 


* 
All was inquietude, and nothing was thought of 


but isinglass, spices, and confectionary. A do- 
mestic pantomine took place among the Pn 


fire-irons, stair-carpets, and superfluous articles of » 


furniture, and the bed-rooms were stored with } 


every thing that was not actually required for , 


peremptory service in the apartments below. 
Mrs. Bouncer’s brain was almost converted into 
incipient blanc-mange at the numerous parcels 
arriving at the street door, and the servants all 
had the nervous tremors at running up and down 
stairs answering the bell. Every neighbor’s cup- 
board within two blocks of the house was turned 
upside-down in order to provide a sufficient num- 
ber of spoons and goblets. 
Now was a deuce of an ado. 


Jenny, the laundress, had lost the key of the } 
China-closet, and to tell the truth it never was to ‘ 


be found when wanted. 

‘‘You Jenny!” screamed Mrs. Bouncer, over 
the balustrades, ‘‘ where ’s that key !” 
‘*] don’t know, ma’am!’’ returned Jenny. 


‘Find it instantly, or we are ruined !”’ 


Just as this had reached Jenny’s ears, a rough , 


voice called in stentorian tones— 

‘‘ Break the lock !” 

‘¢ Good heavens!” shrieked Mrs. Bouncer. 

‘‘ Mercy !” cried Jenny, ‘there ’s a man in the | 
house.”’ 

‘‘It’s only me—the soap-man !”’ again said the > 
gruff voice, and instantly the lady and her ser- 
vant-maid recovered. 


The key was at last found under the shade of} tained beyond his time. 


the Argand lamp in the drawing-room. 
Another difficulty then arose. The door of the ; 
tea-room would not shut tight, and the cook’s two } 


children, as chubby a pair of ebony columns as > 


ever run their puddy fingers into a candy-jar, who | 
were overlooked in the general mé/ee, had let fall . 
two custards over the carpet, and stuck their doll- 
house in the centre of a lobster-shaped vol au ? 
vent that cost full three hours to prepare, and > 
spoiled it past all hope. 

Every thing was now ready, and just as Mrs. 
Bouncer was about to take a cup of tea, two 
notes arrived, saying that somebody whom she 
especially desired to be present—in fact for whom > 
the party was.almost given—would be compelled } 
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‘to remain at home, in consequence of being sud- 
,denly seized with a frightful attack of the tooth- 
‘ache, and which was raging without abatement 
/up to the very moment of the note being dis- 
| patched. 
Scarcely had the effect of the first message sub- 
>sided ere another arrived, saying that Miss Pea- 
)slip, the intended belle of the evening, who flirted 
‘and sung with great approbation, would be utterly 
‘unable to be present, in consequence of her bro- 
ther setting sail the next day for California. Im- 
, mediately on the top of this came another, saying 
\that Mr. Wickliffe’s three country cousins had 
) just arrived from one of the lower counties, and 
‘might be expected, as they were very expert ‘dan- 
‘cers in their peculiar way, and were extremely 
\ fond of the ladies. 
‘ Mrs. Bouncer almost shed tears when she 
‘thought of the vexation and trouble these gangling 
fellows would afford. Her heart almost bursted, 
‘and something would have happened, only she 
really had not time to think of it. If they only 
‘had been presentable young gentlemen she would 
?have had no objection to their society, but to 
) have them flying and capering about the room like 
clowns, was more than she could bear. Butso it 
, was, and she finally consoled herself with think- 
ing that perhaps all bad happened for the best. 

Just then Fanny and her mother met on the 
stairs. 

™ Gracious, child! 

** No, ma.’ 

4 ll gracious !” 

“Why, ma?” 

‘‘Its quite nine o’clock.” 

‘* Impossible !”’ 

‘‘T have just glanced at my watch.”’ 

‘Into which room were the toilet.appointments 
transported ?” 

‘‘ Inquire of Jenny. 

‘* She says she does n’t know.”’ 

** And that uncertain perruquier—”’ 
; * Has not arrived.” 
3 ** Nor the braids ?”’ 
2 ‘No, ma.” 
, 
‘ 


Have n’t you drest yet?” 
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** Nor curls ?”’ 

‘¢ No, ma.” 

‘Nor the frisure ?” 

** None.’ 

Ere Mrs. Bouncer could distinctly pronounce 
>that a dilemma most perplexing they were cer- 
}tainly in, the door bell tolled the approach of 
,somebody, and ‘ Rat-tat-tat-tat !—bang—bang !” 
(went the knocker. They paused—listened— 
breathed hard and quickly—it was ‘the hair- 
) dresser, who in consequence of the non-disposition 
of one of the curls to friz or crisp, had been de- 
He craved pardon in his 
‘fantastic demi-Parisian patois, and was for- 
) given. 
) It was quite late, and as the ‘iron tongue of 
midnight spake tw elv e,”’ the attack on the front- 
‘door ceased, and the very last couple arrived. It 
was amusing when a ring was heard to hear the 
’ exclamations among the company, such as this— 

‘©T wonder who it is?” 

‘*T cannot think.”’ 
) ‘Miss ’Bel Florence I'll engage.” 
‘¢T wonder how she is dressed ?” 
; As she is not here, I guess tt ¢s her.” 
} “{f should n’t be surprised.” 

And a thousand others, to relieve the suspense 
}and tedium. The last company was Mr. and Mrs. 
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Rubber, an elderly pair, who were a sort of forty-{ ragout if there had been a trap in the floor through 
second grand-cousins of the hostess. As they en-) which he might suddenly have made an exit. 
tered the hall, a quadrille was in existence, and‘ The pas was at last got through with, when in 
before they could receive the welcome or saluta- ‘the height of his ‘confusion worse confounded,” 
tions of the assembly, in order not to be danced ‘the director called the reel-chancelant, and dane- 
upon, they had to scamper to a couple of vacant ing up to a large cheval-glass, put out his arms to 
chairs with the alacrity of a brace of stage-war- ‘turn his own image, which he imagined doubtless 


riors for the army of the Peruvian subduers when 
the bell rings for the curtain to rise. 

Mrs. Bouncer and Fanny, all dressed, be- 
dizzened, and sparkling, appeared among their 
guests. Every body was in raptures to see them, 
and not one but had ready some soft blandish- 
ment with which to receive their attentions. 
Leaving Fanny in charge of a young gentleman 
admirer, Mrs. B. flew from bevy to party, ven- 
turing meteorological observations, never waiting 


for an answer, and hazarding remarks upon the} 
color and quality of dresses and ornaments she : 


had not found time to even glance at. 
Miss Fanny looked bewitchingly gay and love- 
ly. Clusters of gems adorned almost every por- 


tion of her dress, and as the court-reporter said of ° 


the Princess Mathilde Demidoff, at the féte of his 
honor the Prefect of the Seine, ‘‘ never did a more 


dazzling river of light meander on a more beauti- ‘ 
ful bosom.”” The gentleman with whom she was « 


conversing, blushed as if the splendor of her toi- 
lette had robbed him of his self-possession. All 
he could do was to make several unsuccessful en- 


deavors to button his glove, or extract a petal « 
from a bouquet of artificial violets that he had: 


brought with him for the purpose of presentation. 


‘© You look very enchanting to-night,” ventured ‘ 


Mr. Coylet, (the name of the gentleman,) in tones 
of insinuating mildness. 

‘« Really, sir, you flatter,” returned Fanny. 

‘* Shall we join in the next quadrille?” 

And as he rose and reached for her arm, he trod 
on her blonde flounce, which catastrophe brought 


an inordinate quantity of crimson to his physiog- ; 


nomy, and nearly put him into tremors for a few 
seconds. 

‘Oh, perish my stupidity !’’ quoth he. 

‘‘ Never mind.”” 

‘* Pray, forgive me ” 

‘** With pleasure !” 

The ensanguined ruby flowing back to its proper 
place, from whence it had not trickled in vazn, 
and the channel of agitation slowly emptying, Mr. 


‘was an affectionate contemporary. This fave 
‘pas had the effect of entirely winding up the reel, 
(and the company scattered to their seats, some 
:smiling, many tittering, and not a few absolutely 
‘and outrightly laughing, while poor Coylet de- 
scribed a circle with Fanny on his arm, looking 
{as blank and abashed as Guy Faux when disco- 
-vered under the parliament-house. Some old 
? lady-druidesses winked and smirked at their 
daughters not to indulge their mirth, while at the 
same time their *kerchiefs were half-way down 
their throats in the attempt of its suppression. 
Coylet could stand it no longer, and after nearly 
‘engendering a difficulty between himself and a 
‘gentleman with a white cravat, whom he. inno- 
cently mistook for a waiter, having requested him 
‘to bring his hat instantly, he hastened to the re- 
ception-chamber, found his ‘things’? among a 
chaos of costumes, and departed in his slippers, 
notwithstanding a beautiful frost net work had 
> covered the earth, causing the impression of his 
>every step to resemble an oblong figure worked 
‘ona child’s sampler. Shall we see him to bed ? 
Yes. Arriving at his door he found that he had left 
his night-key in his other trouser’s pocket, and 
¢there he had to stand on the step quaking like 
Booth in the tent-scene of Richard, and very much 
in the same attitude, for full twenty-five minutes 
by his silver repeater, that cost four dollars, until 
Dinah, the colored cook of the boarding-house, 
came to relieve him. He procured a light, yawn- 
‘ed upstairs, divested himself of his clothes, then— 
; but where is the use, reader, you all know what. 
He could not sleep—not a bit of it—his mind 
‘ wandered back to the events of the evening, and 
‘ when he thought of his lamentable mistakes, and 
‘the individual of the asinine species he had made 
?of himself, it seemed almost a giddy fantasy—a 
‘wild and foolish dream. His mind graduaWy 
‘averted these unpleasant recollections, and as 
> 
. “ The morning lark, the messenger of day 
Saluted with her song the morning gray,” 
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Coylet considerably relieved, stood up with his‘ 


fair partner for the chaine Anglaise. Some un- 
fortunate and inelegant concussions taking place, 
and the sets becoming shockingly mixed and con- 
fused by several intricacies in a new and original 
balancé, he resolved to converse on literary topics 
during the remainder of the evening. 

‘** Have you read Jane Eyre?” asked he. 

‘Well, no sir; I am sorry I have not. So 
many having explained the plot and incidents to 
me, it lost all of its interest the moment I com- 
menced the second chapter ” 

*- Well really that was provoking.” 

‘Yes, it was so.” 

‘*Of course you have heard that Bulwer has ac- 
knowledged the authorship of - 

Before he could mention the name of the work, 
he was called to do the pas seul which again ex- 





cited the aforesaid crimson. The homepathic ‘ 


quantity of collectedness he had acquired from 
Fanny’s familiarity and connaissance, which 


Were sufficient to induce unbounded ataraxy, again ‘ 


fled, and he would have consented to dine ona 
9* 


‘he rolled over in the bed into a restless slumber. 
. It did not last long. A whizzing kind of sensation 
> he next experienced, as if his brain wasa rail-road, 
‘over which were passing innumerable trains of 
‘cars freighted with spirits of air, earth, and water. 
¢Then visions of figures moving through blithe 
 quadrilles, dancing to their shadows and images 
‘in mirrors, and chandeliers and wax-candles 
‘waltzing, haunted him. At one moment he fan- 
‘cied that Miss Fanny had committed some sad 
-error and fixed the blame on him—that he was a 
‘martyr to the opinions of the multitude, and that, 
‘notwithstanding all Byron has said about dreams 
‘taking a weight from off our waking toils, his 
‘head was exactly where his heels ought to b>. 
’ At last after a long while of restlessness approach- 
‘ing incubus, kind sleep, “ tired nature's sweet re- 
storer,” nestled her calm wing on his brow, and 
released him from his horrid “‘ waking thoughts.’’ 
He slept and soundly, too, for from that sweet for- 
‘getfulness of life he apparently did not wish to 
‘return. Just as old Phebus caused people’s sha- 
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dows to be immediately in front of them, and as } dumpling occurred as one sees when present at a tea- 
the gong was making an outrageous clatter, he } party of the board ofaldermen. The younger portion 
turned over in bed, yawned, rolled his eyes about, of the gentlemen, after the imbibition of perhaps 
yawned again and—awoke. }a bottle of champaigne apiece, attacked a castle 

He arose. But we opine it is proper time now ; made of sponge-cake, which they demolished in a 
to leave him and return to the scene from which‘ brief time, by placing it in saucers of créme. 


he so abruptly and unceremoniously fled. 

* + * * * * + ( 

A score of waltzes, a dozen quadrilles, a num- ‘ 
ber of songs of painful length, giving one a fair: 
idea of the eternity of sound, and seeming more ; 
like a funeral epicedium with boisterous piano ac- ° 
companiments, and unembellished recitatives, were : 
all performed, when it was proclaimed that sup- ‘ 
per was waiting in the.ante-room. Here was an- ‘ 
other opportunity for the gallants and petit mattres . 
to display theirattention. To gentlemen of portly ° 
and duck-legged architecture, there is infinitely ; 
more harmony in the monosyllable ‘ supper,’’ s 


than in all of the rondos of Rossini, and they < 
would take 


LAA OSS 


“Like Esau, for their birthright a beefsteak.” 


While on the other hand, their more dysphonic < 
and less epicurean brethren, would be better con- 
tented to remain in téte-d-téte with an agreeable 
Miss, or a trim young widow possessing a spank- ‘ 
ing jointure. In general we have to concur with ¢ 
Peter Pindar—who said, did he not—that é 


\ 


“The turnpike road to people’s hearts I find, 
Lies through their mouths, or I mistake mankind.” 


Lar 


Which we take it is an incontrovertible fact, ever 
since Eve, the hungry sinner, consumed an apple ; 
after receiving such Divine commands of absti-‘ 
nence. 

The table was neatly ornamented, and the? 
company being tolerably arranged, such a har- > 
pooning of cold duck, and slashing of currant-‘ 


‘were all 


These were handed about to the ladies, who nib- 
bled it between the cracking of bon-bons, the 
mottos of which created much diversion, and 
which, after causing many charming little strug- 
gles between the gentlemen, were placed in their 
watch-cases, to be placed under their pillows when 
they retired, to incite pleasant or ‘‘ rosy dreams,” 
as some of the Byron-reading young ladies were 
pleased to style them. We will not tire the 
reader with any of the conversations at the table, 
as they must be sadly common-place to the expe- 
rienced reader. 

Supper over, the party again entered the hall, 
where after a fizalé from the orchestra, who were 
well-wearied, and who blowed and scraped a per- 
fect hurricane of discord in order to fatigue the 
waltzers, the company left in detachments, much 
to the latent gratification of the hostess, whose 
countenance visibly exhibited a mixture of lan- 
gour and politeness, notwithstanding all of her 


, hopes to each party that they had much enjoyed 
; themselves. 


The orchestra now only remained, waiting for 


‘ their fees, and bagging their instruments; as soon 


as the ‘“‘required”’ was forthcoming, the shutters 
secured—the waxen candles extin- 
guished—the ¢pergues all placed carefully aside— 
the servants dismissed—the piano closed, and the 
music-stool pushed out of the way. Just as the 
baker was rapping violently at the gate, Mrs. 


‘ Bouncer and her daughter proceeded upstairs in an 


extreme state of exhaustion. 
There, reader, what think ye of our Perr at 
Parry-Givinc. 
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A FRAGMENT. 
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BY J. S. 


FEw years ago within a vale 
Surrounded by its hills of green, 

Where no rude breath could e’er assail, 
A flower, a modest flower was seen. 

It grew in beauty, ‘neath the shade 

Its own loved native mountains made. 

She was a flower, a lovely flower, 

And beauty not her only dower; 

Hers was a temper, sweet and mild, 

The gift of Heaven to this fair child; 

And as she grew in maiden grace, 
Unconscious that she was beloved, 

"T was not the beauty of her face 
Alone, her power superior proved, 

But she had charms that none may know 
Who idly gaze and turn away, 

But they who at that shrine shall bow 
Shall feel a joy that lives alway; 
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Unless he plead, alas in vain, 
To call that gentle one his own; 
Oh, that may fill his life with pain 
To see his treasured hopes o’erthrown. 


Years, years had passed, a youth had come 
Again to see his native hills, 

To dwell within his mountain home, 
And banish from his mind the ills 

That many years of toil and care 

And penury had written there, 

To end the past as ’t were a dream, 

To bathe within that Lethean stream 
That sunlight ne’er receives, 

Save when it fails in trembling beams 
Between the forest leaves. 

He came unto his native land 
Glad as a bird uncaged and free, 
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And as he stood upon the strand, 

He said this is a home for me; 
Here man may dwell and never know 
The ills that mankind heir below. 


Though he was young, the bitter cup 
Of life his lips had often tasted, 
And thus from earliest boyhood up 
His years unprofitably wasted; 
And he had loved, his vows were slighted, 
And all his earlier prospects blighted. 
Though time from memory may erase 
Perchance but half that’s written there, 
Yet it can never all efface 
The brow that’s deeply marked by care. 


They met upon a summer's day, 
They wandered through the valleys green, 
And as their roaming footsteps stray 
*Mid scenes for many years unseen, 
They talked of home and distant land, 
And where he many years had been, 
Where skies were blue and breezes bland, 
And forests ever green. 
Of lakes whose waters calmly flow, 
Glassing all that is bright above, 
Like one whose bosom can but know 
The heaven of those who love. 
There is a depth of bliss untold 
That wells up in the heart of man, 
To him more than the miser’s gold, 
Hoard it as best he can. 


In silence he before her knelt 
And listened to the words she spoke, 
And oh! what rapture then he felt; 
But as he from the dream awoke— 
Oh! for a home like this he cried, 
Among these peaceful valleys green, 
And thou thus ever by my side, 
Nurtured as thou hast been, 
Here ’mid the lovely silvan bowers, 
By many friends caressed, 
Have passed away thy guileless hours 
In Wisdom’s teachings blest. 


Time cannot from my mind erase 

One kindly word or smile from thee, 
Long years of absence can’t eflace 

Or dim the page of memory. 
We may not pass through life together 
Its sunlight calm, and wintry weather, 
But ever while I live shall be 
My daily orisons for thee. 
Ah, who can wonder why he loved her, 
Since he had thus so early proved her; 
It came upon him as a dream 

So bright and beautiful—too late ; 
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Oh, how then could he turn the stream, 
The adverse tide of fate. 
Oh, who can wonder why he loved her 
Since sorrow’s hour so oft had proved her, 
And when his spirit bowed beneath 
The power of scandal’s blasting breath, 
She cheered him with her angel-voice, 
And spoke of happier days to come, 
And bade his sinking heart rejoice 
In pleasant thoughts of home. 


They wander on—they near the strand, 
The breeze came o’er the lake— 

Pressed in his own the trembling hand, 
His sad farewell to take— 

The ship is anchored in the stream, 
The boat comes o’er the tide 

To wake him from his happy dream, 
And she is by his side. 

One look, one parting sigh, and then 

Falters his sad farewell again. 


*T is past and I must leave thee now, 
Though parting thus with deep regret; 
The surges kiss my vessel's prow, 
Her white sails to the breeze are set, 
And I must from this land away, 
Before my lips my thoughts betray. 


The poorest, veriest wretch that lives 
On the cold gifts of charity, 
A richer bounty far receives 
Than fortune gives to me; 
Because my heart its treasures may 
Count o’er, but never give away. 


"T is done, my comrades wait for me 
Upon yon vessel’s deck, 

And I must say farewell to thee, 
And feel my hopes a wreck ; 

And I| must from this land away, 

Lest that my lips my thoughts betray. 


The word is given—the anchor weighed, 
The ship glides down the stream, 
Alone and desolate the maid 
Stands in the moonlight beam, 
And watched the fast receding form, 
Till like a trembling star, 
The vessel that must brave the storm 
Is lost in distance far. 
Alone—on the deserted shore 
In silence rests the deep. 
Alone—to hear his voice no more, 
To wander home and weep; 
For years must pass—perhaps no more 
His footsteps press his native shore. 


tele 





PRIDE AND POVERTY; 


OR, THE POOR TUTOR. 


BY ABRAHAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY GOSSIP. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE THREE PARTNERS. 


‘* Ma, I have just learned through the polite-‘ Atthe close of the last century three cousins 
ness of my dear friend, Mary Severns, that my) entered into a co-partnership for the purpose of 
cousin Emeline, now residing in the country, is; carrying on an extensive trading mercantile busi- 
shortly to be led ofa willing bride by that rustic‘ ness, in the great commercial city founded by 
Tom Milnor, who, you will perhaps remember, ‘Penn and his Quaker brethren, and so successful 
conveyed her home, when on a visit to the city a; were they, that in less than ten years the senior 
few weeks since, in his market wagon.” partners, Mr. Lindley and Mr. Travers, withdrew 

This was the first salutation with which Miss; from the firm, purposing to retire—during the 
Lucy Dunlap met her mother on the morning fol-‘summer seasons at least—to their respective 
lowing a fashionable soirée, given by them to the {farms situated in that wild and picturesque part 
élite of their city acquaintance. ‘of Pennsylvania, which is watered by the noble 

‘“‘ You startle me, my dear,” replied Mrs. Dunlap, } Juniata and its armlets; and which 1s beautified 
‘“ with such intelligence, ond a brain still excited‘; with varied scenery of glen, ravine, wood, and 
by last evening’s féte, would be rendered feverish; waterfall, by the proximity of some minor ranges 
indeed, were it possible for me to give credence? of the mighty Alleghanies. 
to the on dit ’ These they had obtained a few years previous- 

“Tt is conclusive to my mind, ma, that such ‘ sly by landed speculations, and in order to improve 
must be the fact. when I recall to mind that por-‘them properly and enhance their value, they 
tion of her conversation wherein she animadverted { deemed a residence thereon for a few seasons in- 
so cogently in favor of the ‘ stability of purpose,’ ‘ dispensably necessary. 
and ‘integrity of character’ of the gentlemen of) Mr. Lindley, the elder of the two retired part- 
the country, to the disparagement of her former: ners, was a noble generous-hearted man, who at 
acquaintances in this city, many of whom still} the time of the dissolution. had an only son at a 
continue to pay court to me; and I presume that ‘college in a sister State, perfecting a course of 
had it not been for Madam Rumor conveying the ; classical instruction, preparatory to the entering 
intelligence on the wings of the morning to Mary, , upon the study of one of the great professions. 
the guests might have been invited, the matrimo-{ By the ill-advised counsel of some of his friends, 
nial rights consummated, the bridal feasts parta-? about the time his son Edwin graduated in the 
ken of, and even the cake distributed among their} arts, and bore off one of the honors of the college, 
country relatives, ere it would have been whis-) Mr. Lindley invested all his floating capital in a 
pered me by Cousin Emeline.” cotton speculation, and sent abroad an agent to 

‘* Under such circumstances as these, my dear? guard his interests and dispose of the same, who 
Lucy, I would fain indulge a hope that my daugh- > proved false to his trust, and was never heard of 
ter would exhibit that degree of conscious pride— afterward, save probably from description, in a 
a characteristic trait of your mother—that is be-‘ gambling saloon in the ‘* Crescent city.” In ad- 
fitting a lady of your caste, and henceforward suf-{ dition to this entire loss, he too generously in- 
fer your cousin Emeline to revel in all the bliss? clined to assist his fellow men—unless they were 
of rural life among her acquaintances of country) all honest—endorsed largely for a particular 
lads and lasses, and no longer cherish her in your‘ friend, which subjected his farm to a heavy mort- 
affections as being of kindred blood.” gage, and thus he was precluded from carrying 

‘Indeed, ma, you need not give yourself any ( out his original intentions toward his son, who in 
undue solicitude on that score, for in following > consequence thereof, sought a situation as teacher, 
your counsel I would be but yielding to the dic-\ and subsequently became Lucy’s tutor. 
tates of my own feelings. What forsooth, would} Edwin was Lucy’s senior by a few years, and 
the Misses Thompsons or the Misses Simpsons>some eight years previous to this time, when 
say of me, were I to admit to our parties the their parents were in co-partnership, they were 
theological student, son of the poor widow oppo- accustomed to attend, with satchels in hand, the 
site us—or receive the addresses of my private ,same select school in street together. But 
tutor, who is but a poor farmer’s son, and in due’ since then, as time elapsed on noiseless pinion, 
time have the banns announced in our church ?> and wrought changes in his father’s circumstances, 
The very idea is abhorrent, and the vague possi- » which reduced Edwin to a state of dependence 
bility of such a reality would be humiliating cz ‘upon his own resources, he in consequence was 
extremo.” {now received as a stranger by Lucy’s family, and 

This —_ colloquy, so strikingly characteristic ‘most careful was she not to call him cousin ; nay, 
in its kind, introduces to the reader all the per-» but even stigmatized him in private as being a 
sonages of interest to him, and upon these hang the ; poor farmer’s son; for Mr. Lindley, after his pe- 
tale, “which is “ owre true.” (cuniary losses, took to the plough and other imple- 
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ments of husbandry—to till again the fertile glebe ‘and respectability, had sunk to positive penury 
to which he was somewhat accustomed when a and abjectness; yet mankind generally were still 
youth—with such a placid satisfaction, too, that { obeying, for the most part, the dictates of the rul- 
no one but he who had maintained his integrity ‘ing passion—ever essaying new projects and new 
throughout his accumulation of monetary embar- ‘ speculations to satiate that accursed desire for gold. 
rassments could experience. Immediately preceding the declaration of the 
Yet nothwithstanding this honesty of the father, ? last war, there was opened a rare chance for specu- 
and the son’s own perfect formation of character {lation to trading ship-merchants in the foreign 
—his inflexible regard for justice and love of vir- ‘markets, provided they escaped the king’s vessels 
tue—his scorn of the low pursuits of malice, of ;and the ocean privateers. 
vicious habits, and depraved inclinations, which}; > Mr. Dunlap, who had still continued in the 
every student whose heart beats with the impulse } mercantile business with varied success since the 
of high and strong affection feels; and who had for ‘ withdrawal of the senior partners, now formed the 
more than six years reaped from the delightful ;scheme of realizing a fortune at once and then 
fields of knowledge, whitening into the harvest, ‘close his career in active Lusiness life. 
all that was valuable in acquisition or worthy of} For the accomplishment of his purpose he fitted 
attainment—yet miseralile dictu! from the mere }out three vessels heavily laden with flour and 
fact of Edwin’s poverty, he was not good enowgh : merchandize of various kinds, at an expense para- 
to participate in their evening sotrées, and be ad- (mount to all his wealth, and with a presentiment 
mitted to an ad ewndam grade of what is styled of dread at the thought, he soon saw his whole 
respectability in fashionable parlance. O, tem- ‘fortune afloat upon the troubled ocean’s restless 
pora! O, mores! alas, for the degeneracy of the ‘ wave. 
times !—alas, for the depravity of the customs and‘ Not many weeks elapsed ere the sad intelli- 
usages of society, when mental culture and moral ? gence arrived that one of his ships had been cap- 
worth are spurned from the circles of the opulent, ‘tured by a privateer, that the supercargo of the 
simply because their mortal possessor is down- ‘second, having disposed of his goods at ruinous 
trodden with penury. ‘sacrifices, was making a tour through Europe to 
But little need be said of Mr. Travers, the; Arabia Petre and the Holy Land, with all the 
second partner, and father of Emiline, (who was ° funds that were available. 
the subject of Miss Lucy Dunlap’s sneering re-) While these disastrous terminations of his en- 
marks in the introductory chapter,) save that after ‘ terprise were preying upon the mind of Mr. Dun- 
the dissolution he lived upon his farm adjoining ‘lap, and while he was laboring under an over- 
Mr. Lindley’s, where he bade welcome to his} weening solicitude concerning his other vessel, 
family circle—consisting of an amiable consort } together with an over-wrought determination to 
and two lovely daughters, all free from prejudice }save himself from bankruptcy, a report came 
against honest poverty—every moral, upright, in- ‘ booming across the eastern flood of waters that 
dustrious man, possessed of ordinary intelligence, {his remaining vessel had also been captured and 
and who maintained a character for sobriety and) carried into a Spanish port—followed by another 
morality irreproachable. ‘that it was wrecked near the coast of one of the 
Let it suffice also, that Emeline, in accordance § West India Islands with a large and valuable 
With the expectations of her cousin Lucy, being } cargo on board. 
more pleased with the open candor and honest sin-) In either event it had been a long time due, and 
cerity of her country suitors than with the flatter- } his mind, already debilitated and previously har- 
ing, fawning sycophants who visited her when Srassed by an accumulation of misfortunes of this 
residing in the city, did bestow the highest prize, ; kind, was no longer enabled to bear up against 
the most precious gift in any lady’s power—her ; this reversed tide in his affairs, which was over- 
first love upon Thomas Milnor, a frugal yeoman, } whelming him in utter ruin, from which he could 
honest and honorable in all his transactions and $ rise but a bankrupt and a beggar. 
esteemed for his integrity and benevolence through-; The third day after this most unwelcome news, 
out his community. ¢ Mr. Dunlap was prostrated in energy of mind and 
A few weeks previous to the consummation of } vigor of body upon a couch of sickness, which, 
her nuptials, Emiline had visited the city for the } after the perturbation and feverish excitement had 
purpose of proffering to her cousin Lucy the honor 5 passed away, eventuated into a low grade of ty- 
of being her bridemaid; but who, previous to as- ; phoid fever; and to tranquillize the excitability of 
certaining her cousin’s errand, heaped so much the nervous system in this case, and arouse the 
ridicule and abuse upon the toil-worn brows and ) deadened sensibility of the brain incident to this 
the rough, sun-burnt exteriors of those husband- } disease, at one and the same time, as well as to 
men who were her admirers, that she maintained } cause the recuperative energies of nature to re-act 
strict tacity upon her movements and intentions. {and assert her supremacy, superceded the physi- 
ken ‘ cian’s skill; and exhausted nature, worn out by 
\ disease, yielded to the “ king of terrors.”’ 
CHAPTER lit. Lucy sae from the interment of her father 
TIMES CHANGES, ; feeling as though she was stripped of all the joys 
Time had sped on noiseless pinion—new moons) of earth; and as the reality of life now opened to 
had hastened on to their wanes, inducing in turn} her, how different was the change, and how alarm- 
spring times and harvests, till five times had ex-} ing was the contemplation of time yet to come, 
piring inanimate nature thrown off her mantle of } veiled by the dim vista of futurity, to her who had 
verdure previous to falling into the frigid arms of) been educated in all her daily walks with false 
a winter's death; while the tide in the affairs of} conceptions of the value of a knowledge of the 
} practical duties of housewifery by her parent, who 


men had been ebbing and flowing—rising and fall- 
ing—some had arisen from debasement and po-}still survived. Hence how illy fitted was she to 


wr 


verty to an enviable zenith of power and affluence, } sustain herself amid these trials and afflictions 
whilst others, from a proud eminence of wealth’ that came rushing upon her and her mother, when 
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day by day the solemn truth was made known to ‘church or for the minister, however, as it was to 
them, that new obligations were found against the ‘receive homage and praise from men for her 
estate, until they even exceeded the inventory of spiritual liberality. But now as we part the 
his real estate and personal property together, ‘death-bed curtain that partially conceals her from 
and thus all hope of retaining the least of the com-. the glorious effulgence of a May day, there lay a 
forts of life had sped forever. .decrepid form, with pallid cheek and sunken orb, 
Mr. Dunlap’s splendid mansion, with all its} while a bending form of a humble follower of the 
costly furniture, together with the wreck of his same Jesus, whom she once worshiped with her 
estate elsewhere, were all rudely seized by un-: lips, sits by her bedside to administer spiritual 
satisfied creditors ; so that at the close of the year ‘ consolation to her disconsolate soul in her destitu- 
Lucy and her mother were obliged to take lodg-'tion—he, whom she once refused as a visiter to 
ings in a small house in a more retired part of the {her household when he was a poor theological 
city. There sickness attended them in their des- ‘ student. 
titution, to chasten them still more in spirit, till: That matronly daughter who now watched over 
the necessaries of life almost failed them, when an ; that dying parent with such a humble and contrite 
opportunity was offered Lucy to save her sick > spirit, and lived in such rural simplicity and so 
mother from starvation, herself from beggary and) dependent upon the charities of those whom she 
a tenement for both, by becoming an instructress , had, years before, used contumeliously, formerly 
in a select school through a private recommenda- ‘ possessed a mind insolent and overbearing toward 
tion of the poor tutor, and through the medium > her interiors, (in point of wealth only,) and once 
of that knowledge obtained in her youth by his: sat in parlors richly furnished with gilded-framed 
assiduity. mirrors, glittering chandeliers, marble ornaments, 
This incident in Lucy’s life recalls to mind the : Brussels carpets, and all the et ceteras of the most 
poor tutor—Edwin, who had long ere this been’ expensive kind; together with one of the richest 
recalled to his father’s patrimony by reason of the ‘ pianos, over whose keys nimbly played her fin- 
death of that parent and the involved condition of : gers when chanting some fashionable air to the 
his affairs, in order to administer and save, if pos-, wealthy or ¢/ite of the great commercial metro- 
sible, a future sustenance for his widowed mother, ° polis. 
which he happily effected by a compromise with: She was then the pride of a fond mother’s heart, 
his father’s creditors, by giving up to them his: and the only child of a wealthy merchant. 
large plantation and retiring to their tenant-house,; But those gay scenes, those joyous festivals, 
a neat cottage at the base of a gentle declivity, ‘ those days of abundance and splendor, like a day 
surrounded by some twenty-five acres of meadow {spring of life, or as an echo on the evening gale, 
land. with a thrifty orchard, all facing the south. ‘had all passed away, and the sober autumn of 
Hard by meandered a small armlet of the Juniata, ‘ reality now alone remained. And of her summer 
whose plaintive murmurs were never hushed as ; friends, who were friendly to a fault and courteous 
it passed through the fallow grounds, which were ) even to unpleasantness in the silvery age of pros- 
the first, in that section of country, to teem with: perity, not one now remained to proffer her assist- 
the beauties of spring, and hither the industrious , ance. 
honey-bee, on melodious wing, first came to sip; With the change of scenes in the great drama of 
the nectared sweets of the vernal season, that? life, the seasons have again rung their changes, and 


bloomed along its banks. ‘the solsticial flowers of summer are all dead, and 
—_ ‘every green thing that rested on earth’s bosom lie 

. " ‘withered; while the forest trees are stripped of 

CHAPTER IV. ‘ their beautiful garniture and stand solemnly mo- 

CONCLUSION. *tionless, yet seeming to be silent admonishers to 


In a neat little cottage—vine-clad with wall-‘the youth of either sex that they too will needs 
cresses and trumpet-flowers—far removed from : lose the bloom of their youth at the approach of 
the village hum, the bustle of city life and the: the winter of old age. 
haunts of men; surrounded by a yard of plants, At this season of the year, Mrs. Milnor, our 
and flowers, and arbors shaded with vines and ho- ’ Emeline of the first chapter, was seated in her lit- 
neysuckles—exhibiting altogether an abode where tle sitting-room assisting a seamstress in fashion- 
there existed as much comfort and happiness as ing various garments for her little brood of be- 
rural life can bestow, resided some ten years or loved ones, provident of their health and comfort 
more after Emeline’s marriage, a daughter, with’ against the approaching season of inclement 
her widowed parent of near three-score years, weather. 
who was now prostrated upon her death-bed,: This poor seamstress who now plied her needle 
tapestried with snow-white curtains; and the ‘so assiduously, had seen her parent fall from the 
whole apartment, though plain and unostentatious, summit of opulence to absolute want, and she had 
vied in neatness and cleanliness with any chamber experienced the trials and difficulties attending 
that the physician ever entered. This was the upon such a sudden transition to poverty after she 
minor tenement of Mr. Milnor. had witnessed his expiring gaspand had closed his 

That aged female now bent by age and palsies eyes in the unwakened slumber; she since then, 
on that sick-bed, not twenty years previously was too, had watched over the couch of her widowed 
mistress of a noble mansion in W street, mother in the last throes of a paralytic affection— 
whose will and pleasure then were with alacrity necessitated, too, to subsist upon the cold charities 
done by two or more servants. At that time, too, of those whom she one day would not associate 
she ‘passed by on the other side” of misfortunate ‘with; for all the early friends and acquaintances 
and deserving Samaritans of the great city, in her of her palmy days had long since forsaken her, 
daily promenades, or as she rolled by in her coach . and none of them remained to accompany her with 
with a man in livery, to church, where she )a tear of sympathy when she followed that mother 








sat in a richly decorated pew, and paid high rent to the church-yard, and stood a weeping orphan at 
for the same—not so much for the good of the ; the side of her grave. 
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But if her summer friends had thus avoided her, 
coincident with the loss of wealth, there neverthe- 
less was ove eye that looked upon her tenderly, 
and regarded her with interest even at this time, 
who had known her from infancy, and who deemed 
that such afflictions as she had encountered were 
sufficient to soften the heart of the most obdurate, 
and moisten the eye of him or her who had been 
hitherto a stranger to pity. He could weep with 


those who wept—Ais heart was chilled with sor-; 


row and warmed with sympathy as he wiped 


away the tear that gushed unrestrained from his | 


eye as he gazed upon her orphanage. He too had 
stood by the grave-sides of his parents and there 


felt the loneliness of his situation : he too had been } 
educated in the lap of indulgence, and had all his > 
wants supplied previous to manhood’s estate, but ‘ 


was then, through the vicissitudes of fate and for- 


tune, cast like “bread upon the waters,’’ upon ’ 


life’s billows of uncertainty, to secure the best 
haven for himself. 

But he had possessed energy of mind sufficient 
and strength of body, accompanied by a wi//, that 
enabled him to form bold conceptions and engage 
in enterprises that terminated lucratively. And 


he, the once poor tutor Edwin, now sat with her, 


the once proud Lucy, and Mrs. Milnor, the ever- 
steadfast friend of both. It was through her in- 
tercession that Mr. Milnor invited Lucy and her 


mother in the first place to accept of their cottage ! 


‘for their «biding-place, and subsequently to the 
) death of her parent, Lucy was received as much 
}as a sister, as a seamstress, into her family. 
Edwin and Lucy now passed many hours to- 
gether, and he was not slow to discover that she 
; possessed that purity of mind and brightness of in- 
‘ tellect, which he, when her tutor, was conscious 
that she innately possessed then, but which re- 
, quired trials such as she had experienced, to irra- 
; dicate the wrong impressions of her duty and ob- 
) ligation that she owed to society at large, that had 
) been instilled into her youthful mind by her ma- 
) ternal parent. 
; But we need dwell no longer upon the little in- 
cidents connected with the families of these three 
partners, or the other characters incidentally 
mentioned, save to note the fact that Edwin and 
Lucy were a few years since living as man and 
wife should live, near by the homestead of Mr. 
Milnor, from whose wife Lucy had learned much 


‘that was useful and practical in her new position. 


The poor theological student had become a devout 
follower of Jesus, and was pastor of the village 
church not two miles distant, whither the whole 
community went up to worship; and Mary Severns, 
casually mentioned in the introductory as a morn- 
ing gossip, still continued to be Madame Rumor’s 
sub-agent for disseminating petty hearsays and 
-malicious reports, till old Father Time cut her 
down in the autumn of her existence. 





TO CLE 


MENCE. 





BY D. H. 


BeautiFuL one! though far from thy dear side, 
Before my eyes thine image aye is gleaming; 
And, at its sight, a thrill of noblest pride 
Mingled with joy, is through my bosom stream- 
ing; 
Pride—that to me that precious heart is given, 
With trust so boundless on my truth relying ; 
Joy—that a love which makes dull earth a 
heaven, 
To me is pledged, all obstacles defying ! 


Beloved one! how can I e’er regzite 
A boon so far above my poor deserving ? 
Methinks 70 deed would be beyond my might, 
Thy love my feeble arm and spirit nerving! 
But “days of chivalry are gone”—not now 
On tented fields the fiery war-horse prances; 
Nor longer knight to lady plights the vow 
To be redeemed by blows and splintered lances. 


In owr day, men prefer to make of home 
The arena where the knightly virtues muster ; 
No more the lady bids her champion roam, 
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BARLOW. 


, Thus may J strive the boundless debt to pay 


To thee, love, for thy sweet affection owing; 
So may I strive to gild each passing day 
With gladness from heart-service loyal flowing. 


Oh, grant me only such true, loving home, 
And I'll not turn elsewhere in quest of plea- 
sure ; 
Never across my threshold would I roam, 
Thou being within it—thou, my priceless trea- 
sure! 


These jagged verses, part in rail-way car, 

In stage-coach part, I have to thee indited; 
Though heat, noise, dust and jolt might well afar 

The muse with all her witcheries have frighted. 
No single letter could I plainly pen, 

The jarrings of the carriage were so horrid; 
How, too, I melting ’scaped, I “ dinna ken,” 

While car and coach were both alike so torrid. 


But if my thoughts thus readily up-spring, 
’T is, dearest one, thy love my spirit firing ; 


But best love’s joys that round the hearth-stone § So moved, the most prosaic voice must sing— 


cluster. 


The dullest soul respond to such inspiring! 








TO ELIZABETH. 


(Written in an Album.) 


BY MRS. M. 


Cuitp of my fondest love, 
My earliest, latest care, 
When called from this dark world above, 
Read here thy mother’s prayer. 
She takes her pen in hand, 
To write these lines for thee, 
’T is true she has no prophet’s wand 
To paint thy destiny. 


But well she knows thy way 
Winds through a misty sphere; 
And well she knows that many a day 
Will fall the bitter tear. 
To lead thy mind above, 
And fix thy faith on heaven, 
Ascends for thee her prayer of love, 
For all thy sins forgiven. 


Seek in thy early youth 
Blessings which shall endure, 

The word of everlasting truth 
Contains the treasure sure. 

Read then God’s holy word, 
When morning brings the light, 

Read and reflect at burning noon, 
And meditate by night. 


Throw lighter books away, 
They poison while they charm, 


THOU ART 


'T 1s said that sunlight passes all 
The fleetest things in earth or air, 
Far quicker on my heart should fall 
Those words so cheering, bright and fair. 
Blest be they—the hand that penned them, 
Pearls on foil unworthy set! 
What gentler sign could love e’er lend them 
Than “thou ’rt not forgotten yet ?” 


Aye, those cherished words shall haunt me, 
Shedding light on darkest hours; 

Armed with them no fate shall daunt me, 
Far from thee, on savage shores ; 

If in Orient I should roam, or 
Pensive gaze on minaret, 

The muezzin’s distant voice will murmur 
“Thou art not forgotten yet.” 
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L. GARDINER. 


Excite, bewilder and betray, E 
And all without alarm. 

Should cloudless skies be thine, 
And Fortune's golden store 

Around thy brow its honors twine, . 
The world its incense pour, 


ee et 


Be cautious of thy smile, 
Nor trust to flattering words, 

On dimpled lips there ’s art and guile, 
And in the bosom swords. 

In Virtue’s narrow path, 
Pursue thy ownward way, 

Nor wander, though the lightnings scathe 
And thunders round thee play. 


Trust in the living God, 
Thy cause He will defend ; 
Temptation’s mount his footsteps trod, 
And he will be thy friend. 
So live my darling one, 
And win the glorious prize, 
Held out before the Almighty’s throne ‘ 
In yonder blissful skies. 


That we at last may meet 
Upon that peaceful shore, 

Where angels hold communion sweet, . 
And all the blest adore. | 


YET. 


Ill hear them in the twilight breeze, 
Expiring day’s last balmy sigh— 
They ’!l float to me o’er moonlit leas 
To ruin lone or lattice high— 
When wavelets crisp, and zephyr’s crisper, 
Dance to Neptune’s castanet, 3 
The ripple soft will seem to whisper 
“Thou art not forgotten yet.” 


And oh, when one soul-nerving glance 
From those twin sapphires softly beaming— 
As oft o’er sorrow’s dreary trance 
Hope’s levin bright is sudden streaming— 
Shall give, the heart’s recesses sounding, 
Welcome Jove might kneel to get; 
May blushes tell, with pulses bounding, 
“ Thou art not forgotten yet!” 
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speaker, (a smart fellow in a dark skin and light 
gloves,) and the conde mnation of my countryman’s 
intrusion upon their stand, was pronounced, in al- 
most every living language, by these motley mem- 
bers of the most peculiarly-piebald population in 
To all of which my charioteer vouch- 
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the world. 


a Cigar, LOL i. ‘ ev avueem UEaSt LALCIUSSLY LOTLUL 
again to pursue his avocations elsewhere. 

“T beg your pardon, Mister,” said my cabman, 
when the others had left him; “but them air 
darned foreigners have been a crowdin’ on us so in 
this taown, that they ’ve riz the native-American 


dander right up, and it’s agoin’ it oudacious 





